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THE WONDERFUL PLACE CALLED IRELAND 


How To Do Without Trains 



Getting Up Steam 



.Making a Start 

Lady Astor’s happy children in the beautiful park at Cliveden, on the great tortoises that 
have lately arrived from the Seychelles Islands as a present for their mother. See below 


A HOUSE AND ITS 
SECRETS 

DRAMATIC DISCOVERY 
IN ROME 

The Years Roll Away on the 
Hill of the Caesars 

IMMORTAL MAN WHO MIGHT 
HAVE MISSED HIS DESTINY 

There lias been a dramatic moment 
in Rome. Certain work on the Palatine 
Hill was completed ; the last shovelful 
of soil was removed, the last handful of 
crumbled masonry thrown out, and then 
Signor Boni, prince of excavators, was 
able proudly to say, “ Here is the house 
in which the Catiline conspirators met.” 

In ah instant 1983 years roll away, 
and we are back in Republican Rome 
with Caesar and Cicero, Pompey and 
Cato, Mark Antony and Brutus, in an 
atmosphere in which the most famous 
plot in the world came to a head. 

It was a plot to seize not merely the 
State, but the earth. Rome was world- 
mistress, as far as she knew the world 
at the time, and in this rediscovered 
dwelling Lucius Catilina and his. con¬ 
federates planned to make the Roman 
world their own. 

Plot of a Stormy Night 

Here they conspired one stormy 
November, night to inarch to the house 
of Cicero, who was Consul, seize him 
and murder him, and proclaim a rising. 

How they were foiled by a friend of 
one of the plotters ; * how Cicero and 
Caesar in the following Senate debate 
made speeches that live among the 
masterpieces of oratory ; how the 
Catilinians sought to assassinate Caesar 
where he stood and how civil war 
broke out, with the death of all the 
men who had assembled in this house, 
is history. 

The point for us is that, had this 
house kept its secret and the plot suc¬ 
ceeded, Caesar, who was only about 
35 at the time, would never have 
come to Britain ; he would never have 
become master of the world, ■ would 
never have given mankind that noble 
system of laws which even now forms’ 
the foundation of every civilised nation’s' 
legal code. Had the Catiline , conspiracy 
succeeded one of the greatest men the 
world has produced would have missed 
liis destiny ; Julius Caesar would' have 
died unknown. 

When Civilisation Goes Down 

Well, here is the famous house in the 
daylight again after all these centuries. 
It has been buried. Everything has been 
buried on the Palatine Hill—the most 
historic place on earth, home of all the 
Caesars, of men who possessed the world 
of their day, its greatness passed. The 
palaces were lost in the dust of ages, 
forgotten. Palace upon palace, library 
and museum, all lay beneath a covering 
of earth. When civilisation goes down, 
ruin piles up 


For centuries the Palatine Hill was a 
great market garden. Cabbages and 
spinach grew where Caesar and Augustus 
once held their courts, and not till 1861 
did the spade begin to bring these old 
wonders to light.. 

For 80 years, . off and., on,. they 
have been digging up old Rome—as we 
dig up Roman walls and villas here in 
England. . One walks today through the 
gaunt remains of palace’ and temple on 
that storied hill as one walks through 
the redeemed streets and buildings of 
Pompeii.- How can all the buildings be 
identified ? That is the crowning romance. 

Ovid, the poet, • born within a few 
months of the assassination of Caesar, 
was exiled, but he wrote a book, and 
induced a friend to take it for him to 
Rome. For that book Ovid wrote a 
whimsical address, pretending to tell 
the book itself what it would see on 
its way to the imperial library on 
the Palatine. That description from 
the hand of an exile is the key to all 
that we find today of buried Rome ; 


and from it we know the house in which 
the Cataline conspiracy was matured. 

A dead hand points'the way to the 
site, and pick and shovel find and reveal 
it. Truly, cold fact is very’ wonderful ! 

THE TORTOISE-RIDERS 

There is great joy in the fine mansion 
of Cliveden, on the Thames, where 
Lady Astor, M.P., lives. * .. 

The Aldabra Islands, to the north of 
Madagascar, produce monster tortoises 
with backs like barrels, and quite a yard 
long. Some have been sent to the Sey¬ 
chelles Islands, in the middle of the 
Indian Ocean, Lind have there prospered. 

Now the Governor-General has made a 
present of two of them to Lady Astor. 

They arrived from the ship in a 
motor-lorry, and the Astor children ride 
them round the grounds. 

The children have the fun now, but as 
the tortoises are comparatively young 
for tortoises, being only 100, they will be 
in their prime when the children will be 
far happier in armchairs. 


THE GREAT WAR AND 
THE COCONUTS 

News from One of 
Captain Cook’s Islands 

ISLANDERS BRING OUT 
THEIR TOMAHAWKS 

The waves of unrest that have fol¬ 
lowed the great war-storm have ex¬ 
tended even to the South Pacific Islands. 
Martial law has been proclaimed in 
Niue, a raised coral reef, with a rich 
soil and vigorous people, about equally 
distant from the Tonga and Samoan 
Islands, since 1900 under the super¬ 
vision of New Zealand. 

When Captain Cook discovered Niue 
in 1774 he named it Savage Island, be¬ 
cause of the determined hostility of its 
people; but the boldness that dis¬ 
trusted the' first white visitors has de¬ 
veloped in favourable directions since, 
p,nd the island, now civilised, sent, 
through New Zealand, 200 recruits to 
the war and a money contribution. . 

A Trouble About Trade 

The recent . unrest has apparently 
arisen from,a curious*causc. The island 
trades chiefly in copra (coconut produce), 
and the falling off of the world’s trade 
that' has followed the war has sent 
down the selling value of copra. This 
lias not beeii understood by the natives. 

The islanders have blamed the Euro¬ 
peans who buy their copra. They do not 
see that the traders can only pay in 
accordance with the prices they can get 
on the other side of the world. So theie 
has been disturbance with tomahawks, 
so violent that a New Zealand vessel, 
sent to the'island with stores, had to 
make a wireless call for assistance in 
preserving order, a call which brought 
another vessel to the island. Wireless 
and tomahawks—is it not a curious 
meeting ? 

It is. satisfactory to find that, the 
travelled natives who had returned from 
the war were foremost in upholding the 
authority of the government, and the 
unrest died down; but not before a 
native policeman had been tomahawked, 
a proof that the original fierceness of 
the people broke through the restraints 
of semi-civilisation under the stress of 
great excitement. 

An Adventure of Captain Cook 

That the island has kept the peace 
without more serious loss will rejoice 
the hearts of all who remember Captain 
Cook’s story of his visit. The opposition 
of the natives then culminated in one of 
the inhabitants flinging his spear at 
Captain Cook at a distance of five yards. 
The spear missed its mark. At once 
Captain Cook snapped his musket at the 
man, and it, too, missed fire. After¬ 
wards he often expressed his thankful¬ 
ness that the gun’s failure prevented 
him from shedding blood. Neither then 
or since has much harm come from 
native impetuosity. 
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X-RAYS IN THE 
PICTURE SHOP 

SEEING THROUGH A 
FORGERY 

Science Makes the Way of the 
Transgressor Hard 

GARIBALDI UNDER AN OLD 
MASTER 

By Our Paris Correspondent 

Everybody knows about the familiar, 
fraud of selling new pictures as' old 
ones, and so getting fabulous prices for 
them. Here is a famous example of it: 

An American travelling in Italy 
wished to buy a painting of the Virgin; 
by Botticelli, but, as the Italian Govern- 
ment forbids the exportation of old pic¬ 
tures, the question arose as to how the 
picture could be got out of the country. 

“ Don't trouble about that," said the 
shopman. “ I will have a modem land¬ 
scape brushed over it, and the Customs' 
officers will notice nothing. When you 
get home to America you can scrape; 
off the first coat of paint, and the Virgin 
will come out again underneath.” 

The Surprise Underneath 

So it happened. But the buyer did 
the scraping so well that not only the 
landscape disappeared but the Virgin 
also, and what did the American then 
discover ? A portrait of Garibaldi, 

Seeing that Garibaldi lived four hun¬ 
dred years after Botticelli, the American 
must have been greatly surprised to find 
his portrait under Botticelli's picture ! 

Science, however, is threatening to 
make dishonesty of this kind more and 
more difficult, and the way of the trail's*, 
gressor is likely to be harder and hardefv 
A French doctor with a very intimate‘ 
knowledge of X-rays has been using 
them for the purpose of identifying 
pictures, and a very interesting descrip¬ 
tion is given of the way he works. 

How a Picture is X-Rayed ; 

An X-ray camera, of course, sees not 
merely the surface, but in many cases 
underneath the surface. 

An X-ray photograph of a painting, 
depends upon two things. First of all 
the surface of the material and the coat¬ 
ing, or sizing, oh which the picture is 
painted must be transparent to the 
rays ; and, in the second place, the 
colours must be comparatively opaque 
—at least, in the case of those forming 
the main objects.or figures in the picture. 

Now, speaking generally, these con¬ 
ditions prevail in the works of the Old 
Masters, who us£d a transparent sizing 
and a large proportion of more or less, 
opaque mineral ‘ colours. In modern' 
paintings the reverse is generally the 
case—the sizing is opaque . and the 
colours, now, largely made from vege¬ 
tables and anilines, are transparent. 

The result is that ivhile ail X-ray ’ 
photograph of a genuine Old Master re¬ 
produces the details of the picture with 
more or less distinctness, in the case of 
a modern picture the photograph shows 
the canvas as an opaque mass, or, at 
any rate, the figures appear indistinct; 
It comes about, therefore, that science 
can give the buyer of a picture an 
absolute assurance as to whether it is 
new or old. ■* 

A Rembrandt Discovery 

A very curious little discovery has 
been made in this connection by M. 
Parenty, of the French Institute. Ex¬ 
amining a portrait by Rembrandt now 
at Calais, M. Parenty was puzzled to 
find queer signatures all over the canvas, 
and the application of X-rays revealed 
the fact that, before beginning to paint, 
Rembrandt amused himself by writing 
down a lot of capital Rs all over the 
canvas. He also wrote his full name 
many times. Nobody knows why he 
should have done so ; we may imagine 
that, sitting at his canvas thinking out 
his picture, Rembrandt would write his 
name pretty much as most of us write 
unthinkingly on a blotting Dad. 


GUR DULL G.P.O. 

Stopping the Flow of 
British Ideas 

A LITTLE REVENUE THAT 
MAY BE DEARLY BOUGHT 

By Our Political Correspondent 

One of the most profoundly discourag¬ 
ing actions of .the Government, or. the 
department of it that rules from the 
Post Office, is the threat of a suggested 
; increase in. tlie cost of postage to places 
abroad, and its effect on those who are 

• trying to spread British ideas. 

Other Governments understand and 
encourage, at some cost, the spread of 
their national ideas. It is left for the 
British Post Office to forget how'our 
books, magazines, newspapers, and 
;letters keep touch, not only with all 
parts of the Empire, but with men of our 

• race labouring outside the Empire; 
how they explain to others, by a con¬ 
stant quiet process, what British, aims 
really are and implant ideals on which 
the future good of the world depends. 

Our Post Office is actually ready, with¬ 
out a qualm, to hamper the work by 
increased postage. Lately it has seen 
fit to propose j a handicap on the cir¬ 
culation of British literature in the far- 
off places where there-must be a com¬ 
paratively small demand, and therefore 
a limited profit, if any profit exists. 

We question whether there is any 
publication in existence that feels more 
sensitively and constantly than the 
C.N. the high value of rapid and cheap 
exchange of thoughts with our kith 
and kin, and also with the friends 
in'all lands who are not kith and kin, 
but who admire British ideals. 

The 'understanding established across 
Jail the seas through newspapers and 
magazines, first by the printed word and 
then back through the friendly post, is 
a constant delight. The feeling that 
such work, based on personal sympathy, 
is far-reaching, with incalculable con¬ 
sequences, is sure and heart-stirring. 

And then along comes our un¬ 
imaginative Post Office, and fixes on this 
intellectual and spiritual commerce as a 
Jit subject for a new and hampering tax ! 
;Fine encouragement this tOAvarcl the 
bettering of the world’s-condition! A 
little revenue it may bring in, but it 
will check the flow of British papers and 
British ideas; and is not revenue at such 
;a price most dearly bought ? 


POWER FROM THE 
AURORA 

Sending a Message by Natural 
Electricity 

CURIOUS SCENES IN CANADA 

By Our Canadian Correspondent 

I The recent magnetic storm which 
swept across Canada, and the United 
States made itself felt in many striking 
ways. 

The effect that 'the aurora borealis 
has on telegraphs is wonderful. As these 
waves of tremendous electrical energy 
sweep along the wires the mere opening 
of a telegraph key will cause a- huge 
blue-Avhite flame to leap out. * This was 
the'.cause of the. burning down of a 
railway station at Brewster, New York, 
where the operator on duty was power¬ 
less to check a fire that started through 
a burst of flame from his instrument, 
i * For an hour on the evening of May 15, 
when this electrical storm was at its 
height, the telegraph- experts of the 
Canadian National Railways at Winnipeg 
tested the voltage on one of their wires 
and found it to be enormous. 

All this power, of course, was ^entirely 
obtained from the earth, no railway 
current whatever being turned on. 
Your correspondent saw a telegram 
being sent over 175 miles during a lull 
in the storm entirely on this natural 
electricity. The variation of the current 
in two rhinutes was 875 volts, and this 
on a wire that usually carried only 250. 

What a power wc should have if we 
could only harness those stray electrons. 


HIDING TOO WELL 

Strange Tale of a 
Cupboard 

PERILOUS ADVENTURE OF 
TWO CHILDREN 

Two American children, Harry Farber, 
aged seven, and Bella Wiener, aged five, 
have had an experience that no boys or 
girls, however adventurous they may be, 
will envy. They have been locked up 
for four days and nights in a small, dark 
cupboard in an empty house in Watter- 
son, Jersey. 

They squeezed themselves into the 
cupboard, which is but sixteen inches 
broad, though it is six feet high and 
four feet long, and banged the door to 
after them during a fine game at hide- 
and-seek. The door fastened itself, for 
it has an automatic lock, and there they 
were, not likely to be found. 

They Avere searched for high and low, 
and the river was dragged in the fear 
that they had fallen in. It was not till 
the fifth day that the empty house was 
remembered and they were rescued, 
both being unconscious. 

A Brave Boy 

Harry said he was not much fright¬ 
ened at first, and that he didn’t cry till 
Bella " went to sleep "—which was his 
way of saying she became unconscious. 
Of course they kicked the door and 
shouted, and Bella cried for her mother 
a good deal, but the boy tried ffo cheer 
her . by singing nursery rhymes and 
telling fairy tales. 

Then, as days and nights went by in 
the dark, day being recognised from 
night only by the different noises in the 
street, Bella “ Avent to sleep " and Harry 
cried, and “ the hole in his stomach got 
Avorse ’ ’—that is, he grew more and more 
hungry—and at last he, too, Avent to 
sleep, and knew no more till he Avas 
rescued. Both the children haAe iioav 
recovered. 

We 'repeat the story here as an 
instance of childish bravery, also as a 
warning against shutting oneself up in 
cupboards or boxes, hoAve\ r er fine it 
may seem during the excitement of hide- 
and-seek. Let us all remember the story 
of Ginevra in ‘the poem. She, too, 
shut herself in a chest at a party, the 
heavy lid fastened doAvn upon her, and 
not for years was the mystery of her 
disappearance solved. 

LAKE VANISHES IN A 
NIGHT 

Running Through Into a Mine 

An ornamental lake in Burslem Park 
has disappeared underground in a night. 

This is due to subsidences in the, 
earth’s surface, caused by the closing 
up, through pressure, of the A\"orkings in 
old mines. 

Such pressure from the Av-eight of. the 
earth’s crust is ahvays going on, and 
subsidences that Avrcck’ houses are notr 
uncommon in. old mining districts. , At 
present the Avails and roof of Burslem 
Town Flail are shoAving large cracks. 

Of course, Avhen earth-cracks appear, 
surface Avater, as in the park lake, drains 
down through them into the old mines. 

IN THU AUCTION ROOMS 

The folloAving prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. ‘ 

First folio edition of Shakespeare £2650 .. 

1st edition of Milton’s “Comus” £1680 V 


An Italian missal of 1496 . . £625 

A Louis XV writing-table . . £570 

A Chelsea vase.£420 

A portrait by Raeburn . . . £378 

Copy of Mil toffs “ Lycidas ’’ , £350 


1st edition of a Stevenson book £80 


ADMIRERS OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE 

One of the curious effects of the Avar 
bringing many Belgians to this country 
is that a society has been formed in 
Belgium to Avork for the adoption of 
English as the language of Belgium. 


THE WATERSPOUT 

DOES IT COME UP OR 
DOWN ? 

And an Old Legend and the 
Truth About It 

WHAT WE REALLY SEE 

A great Avater spout has burst oyer 
the Douro province in Portugal ‘and 
done an immense amounLof damage. 

Lands and raihvay lines have been 
flooded, four parishes destroyed, and 
hundreds of . people reduced to misery. 
The Government lias had to send food 
to save the people from starvation. 

It is often supposed that a Avaterspout 
rises from tlie sea or earth, but the 
truth is exactly the opposite. 

What actually happens is that the 
Avaterspout comes doAvn instead of 
going up. Near the surface of.water 
lies a layer of Avarm, moist air Avhich 
rises, and a current of cold air from all 
rides croAA’ds in upon the space, and 
various currents of air are 'made, to 
revolve. Beyond this limited area .the 
pressure of the air is high, so these .spin¬ 
ning currents cannot move far out 
they must continue striving to reach the 
centre of this'area of loAA^er pressure. So 
they keep circling about the column of 
Avarm air Avhich is fiscending. - .• 

The Whirling Funnel ... j- 

At last the violent Avhirling of cur7 
rents produces a funnel-shaped column,, 
from the interior of AA 7 hich the air 1 is 
mainly, driven, out, leaving the scanty 
remainder rarefied and cold. Charged 
Avith moisture and reduced in tempera¬ 
ture, that cocc of thin air must give off 
its moisture. - 

But, in the meantime, clouds have 
been affected over the area of disturb¬ 
ance. They are only vapour, remember. 
No longer supported by the high pressure 
Avhich has hitherto, sustained them, they 
dip doAvn and rest upon the SAvirling 
column of air below. They mingle their 
moisture A\dth that of the reeling hollow 
cone, and then comes the Avaterspout— 
down, not 

It assumes a characteristic funnel 
shape, Avith the mouth projecting down¬ 
wards. Water condensed from t)ie 
cooling-air descends in a column of Avater 
that may be half a mile high. As it falls 
it causes clouds of spray to rise from the 
sea, and slight suction Avithin the hollow 
cone may also draAv up a little Avater 
from the. surface.. But the waterspout 
itself is an enormous current of.descend¬ 
ing rain-water. ; .. 

Its violence and volume are such that 
it may SAvamp a battleship or a liner; but 
ifrthe popular conception of a -water¬ 
spout AActe right, such a sliip .Avould at 
lirst.be carried up on the stream of Avater. 
No such thing happens. The Avaterspout 
originates in the air, and comes doAvn to 
sea or lake or ri\ r er. See World Map 

THE OLff HORSE TRAFFIC 
A Scandal that Must be Ended 

The rousing of the country to protest 
against the. traffic in worn-out horses 
for slaughter on the Continent seems 
likely to. be .as; effective as the campaigns 
against the, miserable sport of pigeon- 
shootfhg : find' 1 the destruction of* beau- 
tifubbirds tO'proAude trimmings for hats. 

The hearts of most people are kind 
unless they -arc per Averted by fashion; 
and the horse is a fine creature appealing 
to many types of men and Avomen. 

Besides';:a-s‘>most- of these aged ex¬ 
ported horses are imported by the Con¬ 
tinent for food, there is no reason, if 
they must be eaten, Avhy they should 
not be killed humanely in this country, 
and so be saA^ed in the last hours of their 
lives from the tortures of the crossing. 

Thanks to the exertions of Our 
Dumb Friends’ League and kindred 
societies, public opinion has been so 
stirred that the end of this trade in 
live but Avorn-out horses seems to be" 
Avell Avithin sight; and the Government has 
iioav promised to have all horses intended 
for slaughter killed in this country. . 
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WELCOME TO GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


WIRELESS WONDER 

WHO DISCOVERED IT ? 


INVENTIONS & IDEAS TRAINS WITHOUT 
Things Just Patented COAL 


STANDING BY NELSON IN 
ST. PAUL’S 


Inventors Who Arrive at the 
Same Goal 


By Our Patent Office Expert 

These inventions have been only just patented, 
and the Editor has no further information 


OIL POWER ON THE 
RAILWAYS 


Man Who Snapped the Links 
Between Britain and America 

AND HOW HE IS HELPING 
TO REJOIN THEM 

• A series of delightful occurrences 
are this month linking together afresh 
the people of Great Britain and the 
people of the United States through 
the memory of the man .who snapped 
the links of government that once 
bound these nation’s together. 

• That man was-* George Washington, 
who' in 1775 was chosen commander- 
in-chief of the American forces assembled 
to : resist the tyranny of George the 
Third. In 1789 George Washington 
was unanimously elected first President 
of the American Republic, for he had 
won the war . and secured independence 
fob''the colonies over whom a foolish 
king had tried to hector. 

Hero of Two Nations 

i Time has stamped the seal of truth on 
these fateful quarrels, and what now 
do we see ? Every British reader of 
history admits today that his country 
was lamentably wrong in its treatment 
of 'the American colonists, and every 
ilitelligent American reader of history 
admits that his forefathers were not 
entirely right; and with' one consent 
we all admire the character and work 
of George Washington. Now, with eyes 
cleared from prejudice, the two nations 
hail Washington as aherocommon toboth. 

The personality of Washington, the 
man who snapped the links that bound 
America and Britain formally together, 
is being rightly used to reunite them 
by the ties of memory, sentiment, 
and love of the same great truths. 

In London’s Central Roar 

And so it comes about that the bust 
of General Washington, the military 
hero of America, has been placed in 
the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral, where 
lie the bodies of Nelson, supreme at sea, 
and-Wellington, the, most masterly of 
our generals. And a statue of Washing¬ 
ton will soon keep company with Nelson 
in Trafalgar Square, “ ’mid London’s 
central ioar ” ; while, in - the pro¬ 
vinces, Liverpool, the gateway towards 
America, will receive a Washington bust, 
and our country will play its part by 
present ing to the - republic', dedicated 
as a historical shrine and museum, the' 
hous£ known as Sulgrave Manor, in 
Northamptonshire, the English home of 
Washington’s ancestors. 

Washington’s grandfather was an 
Englishman. Reared as a soldier, 
George himself fought through two 
campaigns against the French, who were 
breaking southward from Canada, and 
when he retired from the English army 
"service * with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, his only adverse feeling was 
som£* perfectly proper resentment of 
the ‘attitude of some. English officers 
towards their colonial-born fellow officers. 

Man Who Honou ed Britain 

But Washington was naturally a 
lover of justice, and when the dispute 
between the Mother Country .and the 
American colonies became, acute, no 
other course was. open to him than to 
join the side that defended reasonable 
liberty. Yet, when the war was over 
and he was recognised everywhere 
as his country’s leader, he incurred 
much unpopularity in the new republic 
by' laying down the rule of no inter¬ 
ference with European politics, and by 
recognising the part Great Britain was 
playing in the cause of liberty. • 

Brave, dignified, courteous and thought¬ 
ful, Washington is the finest figure who 
emerges on the other side of the Atlantic 
from the stormy period in which he lived, 
and Britain honours herself in honour¬ 
ing him. Picture on page 12 


THE CLASH OF FAME 

Two Copenhagen engineers, Air. Alfred 
Johnsen and Mr. Knud Ralibek, recently 
announced in London an invention of 
theirs which would allow electrical cur- 
cents infinitely small to produce great 
effects, and render possible automatic 
telegraphy by wireless. 

Electric currents, enfeebled owing to 
the distance or resistance through which 
they have travelled, could be revived 
and converted into powerful currents. 

The Danish engineers found that such 
substances as slate or agate when laid 
upon a sheet of metal, would adhere to it 
with considerable force if the minutest 
electric current passed through them. 

Fiddle Without Hands 

' So they made an agate cylinder re¬ 
volve slowly by clockwork, and when¬ 
ever a weak electric signal was passed 
through it a metal ribbon stuck on the 
revolving cylinder. When the signal 
ended the attraction of the agate for the 
metal instantly ceased. By fastening 
the metal tape to the sounding mem¬ 
brane of a telephone reproducer it was 
found to reproduce telephone conversa¬ 
tions with extraordinary loudness. The 
device is, indeed, the most sensitive 
instrument ever invented, and by using 
it it was possible to play a fiddle with¬ 
out human hands. 

This principle was hailed everywhere 
as a great new discovery, but Mr. Rollo 
Appleyard pointed out that in 1905 he 
had read a paper in London describing 
exactly the same phenomena, and Pro¬ 
fessor W. F. Barrett wrote to The Times 
showing that he had also announced 
the same discovery in both Dublin and 
London as far back as 1880. 

The Gas that Keeps Us Alive 

These different scientists, it trans¬ 
pired, had been working at different 
times and in different places upon the 
same problems, and had all hit on the 
same discovery independently % 

Such has been the case over and over 
again in the history of science. In 
1774 Dr. Joseph Priestley, a minister at 
Leeds who was interested in science, 
took a red powder called mercuric 
oxide and put it into the bulb of a glass 
retort. By means of a powerful burning 
glass he focussed the sun’s rays on the 
powder, and as soon as the powder 
became very hot gas bubbles were 
given off, and were collected in a vessel. 
Dr 4 Priestley had discovered oxygen. 

Now, though Priestley was the first to 
announce the discovery of this gas to 
the world, a Swedish apothecary at 
Kj oping, Karl Scheele, had, quite 
independently, made exactly the same 
discovery in 1771, but he did not 
announce the fact till 1777. 

Darwin and Wallace 

Another case of two discoveries side by 
side was that of the planet Neptune, 
found by an Englishman and a 
Frenchman at the same time. The 
greatest example of all, however, is 
that of Darwin and Wallace. The 
question of how the various forms of 
animals ancP plants had come to be had 
long ekercised'men’s minds, and after 
much study and thought Charles Darwin 
hit upon the idea that the great variety 
of life had come about by means of 
natural selection—that is, that those 
creatures best fitted to live and multiply 
were chosen by natural causes, details 
of which he set out. 

Darwin was just completing his 
theory when Alfred Russel Wallace, 
then out in the Malay Archipelago, sent 
home a paper on-the subject, and though 
he -had never heard of Darwin’s theory 
he had worked • out the same * result, 
sometimes almost in the same words. 
Such is the clash of fame. 



A FLOWER POT AND VASE 

A block having one or more large cells 
for holding soil and growing 
plants, and one or more smaller 
cells for holding water for cut 
flowers. The picture shows 
two of each. Another form 
has one cell in which to grow 
plants and four water-holes round it: 

A GRILLING APPARATUS 

This is a grid made from a single sheet 1 
of metal, with feet bent 
up and down. The feet 
on the two sides are of 
different lengths, and 
the grid can be stood 
either way up. It is for 
use with cooking - stoves of any kind. 



AN AUTOMATIC ROAD SCAVENGER 


A motor-wagon has an endless band 
fitted with pad¬ 
dles which,' as : 
the vehicle 
moves along 
and the band 
revolves, scoops up the mud in the road. 

A WARNING TO MOTORISTS 

This arrangement for attaching to a 
motor-car sounds 
a siren and warns 
the driver of exces¬ 
sive speed. The 
air from a re¬ 
servoir at ordin¬ 
ary pressure makes 
no sound,hutwhen 
the speed increases a sound is emitted 1 .- 

TRAVELLING BOXES FOR EGGS 




The eggs are held in padded compart¬ 
ments in a frame of cardboard 
or other flexible material, 
shown in the bottom picture. 
This rests on and is covered 
with sheets of felt, and on top 
is placed an apertured card 
framed round - to prevent pressure. 



AN ADJUSTABLE SEAT 

A seat hinged at its rear and supported 
by an adjustable frame¬ 
work that can be moved 
up or down by turning 
a handle, thereby raising 
or lowering the seat. 

The seat can be adjusted* to any angle. 

A KINEMA BOOK 

The book, has its leaves cut in two 
places to provide a series 
of flaps which are bevelled 
on their edges in two 
directions. By allowing 
the flaps to slip past the 
finger in either direction, 
a kinematograph effect is 
obtained from the pictures on the 
flaps, which are adapted to the purpose. 

A LAMP-POST OF CONCRETE 

A lamp-post of concrete has an iron 
tube passing up the centre which 
reinforces the concrete and also 
serves to convey the ■ gas to the 
burner or protect the electric-wire 
to the lamp. These lamp-posts 
would be far cheaper than metal 
posts, and could be made in any 
design. ' The ends of the iron 
pipe have screw- threads for at¬ 
tachment to any metal connection. 





TO RAISE SUNKEN SHIPS 

An apparatus consisting of floating 
pontoons con¬ 
nected by a 
bridge from 
which are lower¬ 
ed cables to 
raise a sunken 
vessel. Ropes 
are worked by 
electricity, and 
undue pressure 
on any particular cable is prevented. 



First Locomotive to Burn Oil 
in Its Furnace 

NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN 

The grown-up papers have been telling 
us that the Great Eastern and Great 
Central Railways have adapted a num¬ 
ber of their locomotives to burn oil fuel, 
as if this were something quite new. But 
;there is nothing quite new under the sun. 

. ;As. a matter of fact, the Great Eastern 
authorities were the pioneers in in¬ 
troducing oil-burning locomotives, and 
as, far back as 1886 Mr. James Holden, 
their chief engineer and one of the most 
famous of all railway engineers, devised 
a locomotive to burn oil fuel, and named 
it Petrolea, although in the ordinary 
way the Great Eastern does not name 
its engines. A sister oil locomotive was 
built, and that was the engine that 
drew the train of the King and Queen 
when they went to Sandringham for 
.their honeymoon on July 6 , 1893. 

Disposing of Waste 

■ The way in which the oil-burning 
locomotive came * about is quite a~ 
romance. The Great Eastern Railway 
■had adopted oil-gas for the lighting of its 
,carriages, and the waste product from 
this gas became sC great nuisance. The 
company had no use for it, so they 
turned it into the Lea and another river 
-near their works, hoping that it would 
f be carried away to the Thames and 
eventually to the sea. 

.Those were the days when a good 
many undesirable waste products were 
disposed of by turning them loose into 
rivers and streams that had once been 
clear and limpid watercourses. But 
the Lea became so fouled that the local 
sanitary authorities took the matter up, 
and the railway company had to find 
isome other means of'disposing of the 
offensive waste. 

Waste Becomes Wealth 

What could be done ? Mr. Holden 
thought a great deal about the matter, 
and at last determined to invent a 
:1ccomotive that would burn up the orl 
waste. The Petrolea was the result, and 
a great success it proved. 

; The oil was carried in a tanlc* in the 
tender, and was conveyed thence by 
pipes to two injectors in the firebox 
just above the bars, on which a small 
coal-fire was kept burning, sufficient to 
ignite the oil. The oil was atomised— 
that is, turned into a spray before being 
burned; and so effective was it that one 
toil of oil produced as much heat for 
making steam as twice , the weight of 
steam coal. 

Oil Beats Coal 

The waste product, hitherto a nuis¬ 
ance, now became a source of profit and 
a means of usefulness. But the increas¬ 
ing demand for oil sent up the price, 
and it was found that, when oil had to 
be bought specially for burning in the 
locomotive, coal was cheaper. That 
was, of course, in pre-war days. But 
now, when coal is both dear and short, oil 
can be used with advantage, and it is 
fitting that the Great Eastern, the 
pioneer railway in the running of oil¬ 
burning engines, should again be leading 
the way in this matter. 

Mr. Holden’s plan of burning oil in 
locomotives soon spread to countries 
where oil is produced and is cheaper than 
coal, and for years past such engines 
have been largely used in those countries. 
Now the Great Eastern has converted 
fifty of its engines to burn oil, and the 
Great Central is already running 15 
services out of Marylebone with oiled- 
fired engines. Pietnre on page 12 
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C.N. PICTURE NEWS AND TIME-MAP OF THE WORLD FOR THE LONGEST DAY IN THE YEAR 



On June 21 the sun is seen overhead at noon 
at its farthest northern limit, called the Tropic of 
Cancer. After June 21 the .vertical noon sun 
appears farther and farther south, until | on 
September 23 it reaches the Equator. Tfte sun 
appears stationary for a day : or two before, turn¬ 
ing south, and this period is known as the summer 
solstice, or standing still of. the sun. ^ On June 
21 the midnight sun is seen at ; its farthest south— 
that is, on the Arctic Circle t „On this Bay," also, 
the sun reaches its highest^ iiopn'dieight :\t all; 
places on or north of the Tropic of Cancer; 




Two readers living in] Cust, a village about 
30 "miles from Christchurch, New Zealand, send 
us a welcome account of their village that will *. 
enable British readers to see how much like the 
Motherland it is. 

The village, with a river, takes its name 
from Sir Richard Cust, an English naval 


officer’ who owned land here. It is 
in a farming distinct, and on its fertile 
fields rich crops of grain are grown, and 
many sheep and cattle are reared. 

The ; Cust is a small stream . flowing 
' through the centre of the district, its 
waters working the mill that grinds the 


grain produced. It is then shipped away, 
as flour to other parts of New Zealand. •- 
Just now harvesting is in full swing, 
and the hum of the threshing machines is 
heard from early morning till late at night, 
whileheavy wagons, loaded with wheat, 
and drawn by steam-engines; pass along to - 


the flourmill. The Cust vallej’ is one of 
the most beautiful parts of the Canterbury 
district. The road winds along the crest 
of a terrace, and the view extends across a 
wideband fertile valley, to the foot-hills, 
and; beyond .them to the great grange of 
tsnowAlack mountains, the Southern Alps. 


In summer-time only the crests are 
covered with snow, but in winter it reaches 
to the foot of the hills, and the sight is 
very beautiful. These mountains form the 
boundary between the east and west 
coasts,, and there Are some grand peaks 
surrounding the great Tasman Glacier. 
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THE WEEK IN HISTORY 


THE WORLD IS FADING 


ROBINS AT SCHOOL 


NIAGARA AT WORK 


FAMOUS THINKER OF 
FRANCE 

Inventor of the Kindergarten 

MAN WHO FOLLOWED NERO ON 
THE THRONE 

June 19. Blaise Pascal born at Clermont . . 1623 

20. Kiel Canal opened . . . ..1895 

21. Froebel died at Marienthal ........ 1852 

22. Bishop Fisher behealed on Towsr Hill . 1535 

23. Mark Akenside died in London ..... 1770 

24. Emperor Vespasian died at Cutilia ... 79 

25. Sismondi, h storian, died near Geneva , 1842 

Pascal 

gLAiSE Pascal was an Auvergne 
Frenchman who will remain 
famous for two reasons. First, while 
quite a youth, he promised to be one 
of the greatest mathematical geniuses 
of mankind. At the age of 16 he wrote 
a book on conic sections, and while 
quite young reasoned out the principles 
of the differential calculus. 

But lie soon made mathematics only 
a ‘secondary interest, became very 
religious, and wrote a book, “ Provincial 
Letters,” . on religious questions • that 
marks a turning-point in French litera¬ 
ture; It revealed the power of simple, 
clear, bright writing. In fact, Pascal 
founded the French prose style that 
is most admired. 

-He died before lie was 40 years old, 
after living retired eight years in a 
religious community; and eight years 
later some jottings he had made for 
another book were published as " Pen- 
sees,” or Thoughts. These thoughts 
are isolated reflections, without order, 
and d liferent editors have arranged 
them for different purposes ; but they 
have lived to become one of the world's 
notable books. 

Froebel 

pREDERic Froebel, bom in 17S2, 
son of a German pastor, was the 
inventor of the kindergarten system of 
educating young children. His idea 
was that children may educate them¬ 
selves through play, by self-activity, 
and that their teachers should super¬ 
intend a series of activities which he 
drew' up, and which the children can 
practise and enjoy like play.' 

In boyhood Froebel was - misunder¬ 
stood and thought of' as dull, when 
really he was thoughtful. All his life 
was spent in studying how children 
should be taught, -.and he started a 
school for teachers, particularly women. 

He was very eager about his work, 
and moved repeatedly from place to 
place, sometimes being forbidden to 
try his plans. But his methods have 
now been adopted in many parts of the 
world, their greatest effect being in 
setting people to think for themselves 
how young children should be managed 
and taught, whereas, long ago,' teach¬ 
ing was of tea harshly repressive. 

Vespasian 

^/espasian was one of the soldier- 
emperors of Rome who. spent 
part of their war service in Britain. 
He was here in a.d. 43, commanding 
the Second Roman Legion, which occu¬ 
pied the Isle of Wight and garrisoned 
the part of England we now call Wessex. 

He marched far and wide as a general 
and governor in different parts of the 
great Roman Empire, and in. the year 
69 a.d. was at Alexandria, preparing to 
conquer the Jews, who had revolted in 
Jerusalem when the Emperor Nero died, 
and Vespasian’s army made him em¬ 
peror in Nero’s stead. 

After Vespasian had quelled some 
opposition, and Titus, his son, had taken 
Jerusalem, his reign was peaceful. It 
was Vespasian who began to build the 
huge Coliseum in Rome, which still 
endures as a magnificent ruin. 

Vespasian was a strong, soldierly 
emperor who ruled firmly—a plain, 
simple, outspoken man—and left a 
favourable memory of his reign. ■ 


From a Great Man’s Eyes 

No speech of recant times has been 
more touching than that delivered by 
Viscount Grey of Falloden at the 
National Library for the Blind. 

Seven years ago Lord Grey, then Sir 
Edward Grey, was the central figure of 
Europe as Foreign Minister of Great 
Britain. In his judgment the country re¬ 
posed its fullest trust. A very great 
gentleman, sincere, thoughtful, magnetic, 
lofty in purpose, he stood as a beacon 
light among the leaders of nations. 

Then his sight failed him—the student, 
the lover of nature, the friend of birds, the 
listener by river’s brim, a man to whom 
the eye could bring supreme delights. 

And now, speaking in helpfulness and 
consolation to the blind, he tells how 
he can only read ordinary print through 
powerful glasses, with one eye. 

And then he tells those of us who 
have sight something we should never 
have thought of for ourselves. He tells 
what a relief from tedious hours a 
Braille book for the blind is, and how it 
can be read with perfect ease in bed, 
with hands warm under the bedclothes, 
on the coldest day. 

As he speaks we see the man who,- 
seven years ago, held the destiny of 
Europe in his hands, tracing with- his 
fingers under the sheet the words of some 
book for the blind; and the thought 
rushes on us how vast is the need that 
all the best books should be stamped in 
Braille writing, so that the minds of 
those who most require thought from 
the outside to ease their loneliness may 
be stimulated and brightened. 

We think with admiration of Viscount 
Grey as a foremost champion of the 
j League of Nations and of Peace, but 
| when we think of him in his chamber 
| it is with tenderness indeed that our 
hearts flow out towards him. 


A LUNCH OF RAFTERS 

Queer Creatures Living on 
Wood 

READERS WITH WOODEN LEGS 
BEWARE - 

In many warm countries white ants, 
or termites, are great hindrances to 
civilisation and comfort. 

They eat up telegraph posts and the 
corks of bottles; then hollow out the 
legs of the table, coming up insidiously 
from the floor; they devour books ; 
they hollow out the sides of chests; and- 
in some parts it is dangerous for a man 
with a wooden leg to go to sleep. 

One of the worst of them is a white ant 
of Formosa, which destroyes houses. 
Entering from the soil, it works up inside 
the walls to the roof, destroying timber 
all the way. It actually eats through 
lime mortar; and it is probable that this 
extraordinary capacity, reminding us of 
what rats can do, is helped by acid 
secretions from the soldier termites. 
Their real food is wood and any form of 
cellulose, such as paper and cotton wool. 
They simply enjoy a meal of rafters ! 

In the swarming season, when there 
are winged males and females, they may 
even fly into ships in the harbour and 
establish themselves, eating out the 
timbers. * 

It is usual now to have a termite- 
proof concrete layer in the foundations 
of important buildings, but even this is 
not quite satisfactory, for the persistent 
termites make earthen tunnels up the 
outside walls and begin higher up. 


Happy Family Brought Up 

HOW THE DRAWING LESSON 
WAS INTERRUPTED 

Some time age we mentioned how a pair 
of robins had built their nest in the Glengarry 
School, Harborne. The sequel is now told by 
the Principal of the school. - 

Mrs. Robin was assiduously watched 
over and fed by her mate, and in due 
course five fluffly little robins appeared. 

The parents and the young birds 
were quite undisturbed by the children’s 
voices, even during singing lessons. 

Mr. Robin would stand with a frag¬ 
ment of worm in the aperture by which 
he ente-red—for neither bird would use 
the door or windows—and from his 
elevated position he would eye the 
interested occupants of the room below. 
Reassured by a friendly chirrup, he 
would fly to the nest and deliver the 
dainty morsel, then fly back to his portal, 
puff out his chest, give a little trill, and 
away he would go fpr more provender. 

Suddenly, one morning, Tn the midst 
of a drawing lesson, the.yoimg birds with, 
one accord rose from their, nest and 
began to flutter about, the,room. The 
excitement was intense, and the drawing 
lesson hopeless. 

By the united efforts of teachers and 
scholars the little birds were captured 
and restored to the nest, but they were 
out again the next moment.' 

Eventually they were all plac:d in a 
cage, which was. hung in a tree in the 
garden, with the cage door left open. 
In a day or two the whole family flew 
to a neighbouring orchard, but they still 
occasionally visit their birthplace. 

QUEER FISH 
Look Before You Leap 

From a Professor’s Chair 

There is a family of fishes called 
smilers because of their ” fine open 
countenance.” It includes a number of; 
very remarkable and imperfectly-known 
forms, which are being studied just now. 

One of them burrows in sandy places 
among the coral reefs of the Bermudas, 
making a tunnel with its mouth and 
jaws. During the day it rests motion¬ 
less in the water above the mouth of 
its burrow, but retreat's tail foremost if 
disturbed. If nothing happens it re¬ 
appears cautiously, looking round with 
its beady blade e} 7 es before it ventures 
to expose itself far, for all the world as if 
it knew the old motto, ” Look before 
you leap.” 

Another fish from the same haunt 
lives in holes among the dead coral. 
It has a dorsal fin almost as high as 
the body is long. It protrudes its body 
for about half its length from the mouth 
of its chamber,* and then raises and 
lowers its big flag as if it were signalling. 
This impression is heightened when 
two individuals stand erect and repeat 
the performance alternately. 

PLAGUE IN RUSSIA 
Disease Spread by Rats 

News lias come from Russia of the 
terrible rapidity with which a plague is 
spreading. From Siberia it has crossed 
over the Ural Mountains into the Ufa 
Province. 

Here; again, we have an instance of 
disease being spread by rats. Throughout 
Russia towns are overrun with millions 
of rats. All the corn stores and flour 
mills have been swept clean' by them, 
and they are now invading the country 
in search of food. There has been no 
attempt in Russia to kill these pests, 
which quickly multiply in the un¬ 
sanitary conditions that prevail, ' 

If drastic measures arc. not taken 
there may be another plague, as in 
1770, when 50,000 people were carried 
off in Moscow. 


WHERE CHEAP COAL IS 
NOT WANTED 

Millions of Horse-Power 
Harnessed for Use 

MOVING FOUR MILLION TONS 
OF EARTH 

Another half million horse-power is 
to be taken from Niagara Falls on the 
Canadian side to do useful work for men, 
and when the works now sanctioned by 
the Ontario Government are completed 
Canada will be obtaining nearly a million 
. Jiorse-power from the falls. 

' ' There is a friendly arrangement be¬ 
tween the United States and Canada, 
as to how much power each country 
shall take from Niagara, and the United 
States is now erecting a plant to harness 
its last 100,000 horse-power. 

Of the seven or eight million horse¬ 
power running to waste about four mil¬ 
lions can be harnessed without seriously 
spoiling the beauty or grandeur of the 
Falls. In other words, the Falls can 
-be made to do the work of a hundred 
million men working eight hours a day. 

First Use ot Niagara 

. This energy is produced by an amazing 
quantity of water in the Niagara River 
falling over a chasm more than 150 feet 
deep as it passes from Lake Erie to 
Lake Ontario On an average 25 
million tons of water crash over the 
Falls every hour of the day and night. 

To harness this mighty power is no 
'‘new idea. As far back, as 1725 the 
French began to set the Niagara River 
.‘to.-work by making it drive a sawmill 
on the American side of the Falls ; but 
it was not till a century later that 
development on a large scale was begun. 

Cheap Light and Heat 

In 1853 a company was formed at 
Boston, and began to tap the Falls by 
,driiwing off the water through a surface 
fcanal, about three-quarters of a mile 
long, above the American Falls, and 
making it turn great water-wheels for 
'tlie driving of machinery. Then, in 
T890, the modern system of running the 
water through a tunnel to the turbines 
was begun, and from that time to this 
The utilisation of Niagara has been 
extended, until before long it is expected 
that three or four million horse-power 
will be regularly used. 

: This power is an enormous boon to 
all the towns for hundreds of miles 
round. Coal is'' cheap in the district, 
but no one wants it, for a still cheaper 
form of power and light and heat is 
obtained from the Falls. Not only have 
j existing cities been helped in this way, 
but many large and prosperous towns 
have grown up round the Falls owing to 
the cheap and efficient power available. 

How the Power is Obtained 

The power for driving machinery, 
lighting or heating houses, and pro¬ 
pelling tramcars and trains is electrical, 
and is obtained by means of huge tur¬ 
bines, or water-wheels. ' The water of 
the Niagara river above the Falls is 
drawn off into a tunnel apd then allowed 
to fall down a deep shaft called a 
penstock. As it rushes away with great 
force it turns the turbines, which set 
dynamos at work; and thus a great 
force of electricity is produced, and con¬ 
veyed by cable to towns and cities for 
hundreds of miles round. 

The new scheme involves the making 
of a canal, which will necessitate the 
excavation of two million cubic yards of 
earth, weighing three or four million tons. 

It is a gigantic undertaking, but our 
Canadian fellow-citizens will be equal* 
to it; and when the work is completed 
the Niagara power stations on the 
Canadian side will be one of the modern 
wonders of the world. See World Map 
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- The Tragedy and Glory 
of Ireland 

Everybody loves Ireland. Who 

can help loving her, land of 
lakes and mountains and the 
most impulsive people in the 
world ? Yet Ireland is the sad¬ 
dest land on earth, with a grief 
that nobody outside her can heal. 

Why is Ireland what. she is ? 
Why is she. not the happiest 
place the sun looks down upon ? 
We do not know. We only know 
that there are no more generous 
people in the world than Irish 
people. They hate us, yet they 
fight for us. They will give you 
their lives, but they will not give 
you their love. They will not for¬ 
get the years that all men wish 
were blotted out. They are the 
human wonder of the world. 

We are thinking about Ireland 
here because the other day there 
were told in Parliament two 
stories that Time will never allow 
to be forgot. It is like a piece of 
the Bible coming true, and yet 
it breaks the heart. 

One story was about a widow 
and her little daughter ; she has 
no boys, for her two sons were 
killed in the war. She lived in a 
valley near Tipperary and she 
was loyal to the British flag. One 
day last month the soldiers came 
and asked the'widow to leave her 
house, while they blew it up with 
bombs. They carried out their 
orders till they were tired and 
hungry, and then Mrs. Tobin pre¬ 
pared a meal for them. “ If 
thine enemy hunger, feed him ; 
if he thirst, give him drink .” 
Could J that happen anywhere 
else except in wonderful Ireland, 
beautiful Ireland, tragic Ireland? 

That is one of the stories. Here 
is the other. A brave major who 
wore the D.S.O. was captured by 
Sinn Fein, and they threatened 
to shoot him if the Government 
executed certain Irishmen. That 
is what is called reprisals. Mrs. 
Tobin’s house was burnt down 
as a reprisal for something the 
rebels had done ; this major was 
to be shot for something the 
Government did. He sat down 
and wrote to his wife : 

I am to be shot in an hour’s time. Dearest, 
your hubby will die with your name on his 
lips, your face before his eyes ... 

I cannot tell you, sweetheart, how much 
it means to me to leave you alone, you and 
my sweet little Annie. I leave my medals 
to my father, and my watch to the officer 
who is executing me , because I believe him 
to be a gentleman* 

That is Ireland. The widow 
whose house is burnt prepares a 
meal for those who burn it ; the 
man who is shot leaves his watch 
to the man who shoots him. 

Why is a country that stirs 
these qualities in people for ever 
and ever sad ? Will not this great 
people, these simple hearts that 
can love so deeply, and live so 
nobly, and die for a great idea, 
make up their minds what they 
want,and which way they will take 
to peace and goodwill ? A. M. 
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On Her Next Year’s Honour 

The Chief Guide, home again from 
India, is full of hope for the Girl 
Guide movement there. And so are 
we, if Lady B.P.’s story of a Bluebird' 
is true of many girls out there. The 
Bluebird is India’s Brownie. 

The little one we ai*e thinking of was 
six years old, too young to be a Blue¬ 
bird this year, but living in hope for 
1922 . Impressing a friend with the 
truth of something she had seen, our 
little lady was heard to say: “ I 

know it is true. I am sure it is true. 
On my next year’s Bluebird’s word of 
honour it is true.” 

There is nothing like Youth and 
Faith and. Hope and Confidence in 
this old world, after all. 

TV/f y candle burns at both ends; 

It will not last the night; 

But, ah, my foes, and oh, my friends, 
It gives a lovely light! E. V. Millar 



N to 

Both from the Same Place 

The children of France-—and surely 
the children of other nations too ?— 
will soon be keeping the memory of 
La Fontaine, whose little French fables 
are known throughout the world. 
Here is a story of the artist who 
painted the author’s best portrait. 

He was Rigaud, one of the cleverest [ 
portrait painters of his day ill Europe. 
All the great personages of the time 
sat to him. 

It is related that Rigaud did not 
carq much' for painting ladies. He 
used to say : “ If I paint them as they 
are I don’t make them beautiful 
enough ; if I Hatter them I do not 
make them like themselves.” One- 
day came a lady who had too much 
paint on her nose to please the 
painter. She, too, was not quite 
satisfied, complaining that the artist 
did not use good colours. “ Where 
did he get them from ? ” “I believe,” 
Rigaud answered, “ that we both get 
them from the same place.” It is not 
on record what Painted Nose replied. 

© 

To Ail Who Go to Church on 
Sunday 

W E may surely ask ourselves whether 
a quickened sense of human 
fellowship and of Christian brother¬ 
hood might not have abated the com 
flicts which have so nearly wrecked our 
peace at home and abroad. The Times 


Light by Day and Night 

Js that not a happy idea that conics 
to us from a C.N. friend in Paris ? 
In order to aid the flying men by 
night luminous towers are to be set up 
in England and France, so that the 
land will have its lighthouses as well 
as the sea. 

The countryside has already spiritual 
lighthouses in its steeples,; says our 
Paris correspondent; why not use 
them to light up the airman’s way ? 

We do not know if it is practicable, 
but it seems a beautiful idea that our 
little steeples, pointing the way to 
heaven by day; should give men light 
in the skies by night. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

CORRESPONDENT notices, “ Just IlOW 
my garden' is a very busy place.” 
His flowers must be alt jumping out of 
their beds.- 

0 

Colonel Newman finds the average 
tea merchant "a very humane 
man.” The sort of man to suit us to a T. 

0 

A N ancient mouth-organ : The tongue. 

0 . 

newspaper declares the only English 
way of honouring a man is to give 
him a dinner. A good way, too, as long 
as we don’t lead him 
into bad courses. 

0 

\yiiY did the teacher 
raise his eyes ? 

Because the boy 
dropped his li’s 
0 

Joys from Germany 
are on the in¬ 
crease. They want 
us to . be friends 
and play with them 
again. 

0 

'J'all stories: Novels 
of high life. 

0 

Dean Inge thinks 
“ we are never 
so miserable as we 
suppose ourselves to 
be.” So he is probably more cheer¬ 
ful than he seems. 

0 

'Diousands of men, says a lord, pass 
through life without living. They 
wouldn’t if they had to work for it. 

to 

Awful 

A teacher asks us to protest 
* against the stupid use of words 
by people who talk without thinking. 
One of his children was heard the 
other day to declare that its new 
shoes were “ awfully lovely.” 

We arc afraid we are tired of pro¬ 
testing against silliness, like this, 
which is not confined to children, 
but is aped by grown-tip people who 
call themselves educated. 

Is not such slackness of language, 
meaning too often a slackness of mind, 
part .of the . general slovenliness 
which seems to mark our age ? It is 
as if wc were all too tired to think. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 

If Persian motor¬ 
ists have car pets 


George Washington in 
St. Paul’s 

Y^hief who twice for England fought 
^ Against her savage foes, 

And once, withstanding England’s 
king, 

A patriot army dared to bring, 
Injustice to oppose! 

Honour was written on your heart. 
And fealty on your hand ; 

For England’s ancient cause you 
stood; 

Her Magna Charta you made good 
lit fair Columbia’s land. 


What gladness filled-your soul of late, 
When from high Heaven you saw 
America and England fight 
Together on the side of right, 

For liberty and law ! 

Stand here on this ancestral ground, 
Virginia’s greatest son ; 

Nelson will look you in the face 
And greet the grandson of his race- 
immortal Washington. 

While that • deep-rooted friendship 
holds 

Across the storm-swept sea 
No ' mad mob-dreams, no tyrant’s 
wrath, 

Shall turn true Freedom from her path 
Until the world is free. 

Henry van Dyke 
© 

The Paper Boy 

By Our Country Girl 

IVyiusTN’r it be nice, said Eleanor, 
to be a paper boy ? 

They asked her what she meant— 
what on earth she meant. 

“Well,” said Eleanor, who 1 was 
sitting on a footstool drawing a fairy 
princess, “ he takes all the papers 
round to the houses, and so he sees 
all the pictures.” 

The door opened. A maid entered. 
With a single bound from her foot¬ 
stool, Eleanor sprang up and seized 
the C.N.-out of the maid’s hand. 

“ Please, Miss Eleanor,” said the 
maid, “ I’ve got a message for you.” 

But Eleanor was already plunged 
in her paper. 

“ Who do you* think it’s from ? ” 
continued the maid. 

" Who ? ” 

“ The paper boy.” 

“ The paper boy ? ” She looked up, 
with a tremendous frown. 

“ He wants to know what happens 
to your* newspaper when you’ve 
finished with it.” 

“ What docs he mean ? ” 

“ Poor little chap ! It’s a hint. I 
think he wants you to give him yours 
when you’ve done with it.” 

Then it occurred to Eleanor that 
to be a paper boy, to carry in a bag 
to other- people wonderful tilings you 
never see yourself, may not be the 
best thing, after all. 

- $ 

The Message 

("\NCE a great Voice 
^ Bade men rejoice. 

And set earth ringing 
With such a singing 
As"shall be heard again. 

For its truth and worth 
It shall be heard again : 

Peace oil all earth. 

Goodwill to men. 
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SHUTTING UP A 
GREAT HOSPITAL 

DOORS LOCKED ONE BY 
ONE 

Tragedy oHhe Cases Turned 
Away 

3000 SENTENCES OF DEATH 

The hospital question is perhaps 
the most terrible that lias arisen out of 
the war, for it affects the very poor 
and those who are suffering acutely. 

The managers of many of these noble 
institutions arc at their wits' end to 
know how to carry on. Take the great 
London Hospital in the East End, whose 
milk bill C N. readers helped to pay the 
other- week. It has been obliged to 
close down 200 of its beds. The doors 
of seven wards have been locked against 
suffering humanity. 

Waiting for a Bed 

As many as Soo people are waiting 
there for each vacant bed, and only the 
most urgent cases, of people who would 
die unless they received instant atten¬ 
tion, are admitted. The. chairman of 
the hospital, Lord Knutsford, says that 
the shutting out of the people from this 
institution will be like sentencing three 
thousand people to death in a year. 

So it is. Think of what has been 
happening in this great institution. 

They closed seven wards the other day. 
Sisters who had at length gained their 
ambition and earned tlieir. ward—one 
who had had hers for 18 years—have 
Tiad to give them -up, a bad wrench 
when you love your ward as these 
women do. One old ward maid, with 
many years’ service, literally collapsed, 
and is now seriously ill in another ward. 
„ The final ceremony was the locking of 
the doors. The master key would not 
fit—no one had ever dreamed that any 
door of those wards would have to be 
locked ; some of the locks were only 
dummy ones. And so they are closed. 

The Hospital Million 

What next ? Why, the martyrdom 
begins. A man is brought in—acute 
appendicitis ; operation urgent to save 
life. For hours he was on a couch while 
they telephoned round to try to get him 
into another hospital. They had not a 
single bed—only the closed ones. Guy’s 
Hospital came to the rescue; but scenes 
like these cannot go on. 

A committee that has been sitting to 
inquire into the state of the hospitals 
recommends the Government to give 
this year a million pounds to enable 
the hospitals to carry on. Of all the 
millions spent swiftly by the country 
none is for a better purpose than this 
hospital million. 

But a million will only be a temporary 
support. The nation has to make up 
its mind how it will permanently deal 
with those who suffer the tortures of 
accidents and disease, and, sad and 
serious though it is, the subject is one 
that children as well as grown-ups 
should both feel and understand. 


THE OMELETTE 

France is the land of the omelette. 
When most foods fail the national 
omelette can nearly always be procured, 
and quickly, too. 

But in size and speed the record has 
been broken by a tradesman in the west 
of France. With two passengers he was 
motoring homeward 3600 eggs, when the 
tyre of his car burst and threw forth, 
into one huge heap, the human occu¬ 
pants and the monster load of eggs. 

The result is pithily expressed in the 
French report, which says that the 
bystanders “ had much difficulty in ex¬ 
tricating the party from the enormous 
omelette in which they struggled.” 


an Old Tale goes the round again 


A paragraph lias been going the round 
of the grown-up papers saying that 
seed—this time it is the seed of a con¬ 
volvulus—found in the hand of a mummy 
buried 5000 years ago has been planted 
in an American garden and has brought 
forth a luxuriant crop. 

The C.N. begs leave to describe it all 
as rubbish. It is a frequently revived 
tale, though the plant supposed to be 
grown so strangely changes its name 
from time to time. Generally it is wheat 
that is said to have kept its vitality for 
thousands of years. 

Whenever these wonderful tales have 
been followed up closely by scientific in¬ 


vestigation they have been proved to 
be false. Virile as life is, no plant* life 
has ever been known to survive such 
age-long burial. At present the neces¬ 
sary investigation has not been made to 
test the new American story sent round 
the world by a news agency, but our 
readers may anticipate confidently that, 
whenever the test may be made, the ne¬ 
cessary chain of proofs will not be found. 

None the less, in some slightly dif¬ 
ferent form, the story will assuredly 
be repeated in a few years, for no correc¬ 
tion of a made-up story can ever over¬ 
take it entirely, and somebody is always 
ready to start it on its rounds again. 


HOSPITAL AND ITS COAL MINE 



* 


A five-feet coal seam runs under the Leeds City Hospital at Seacroft, and a number of ex¬ 
perienced colllei s are now working the seam to provide coal for the hospital, which is 
shown in the photograph. The coal is only a foot below the surface 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


There are no v 35,000 Boy Scouts in 
our Indian Empire. 

A cockerel atLinslade, in Buckingham¬ 
shire, lias swallowed a rat. 

A Oiant Halibut 

A halibut nearly seven feet long and 
weighing two and a half hundredweight 
has been speaied by a fisherman in 
Lerwick Harbour. 

Telegraphing to Ships 

It is now possible to send a wireless 
telegram to a ship quite simply from 
any post-office, the elaborate arrange¬ 
ments previously necessary no longer 
being called for, 

A Good Fr iend of the Poop 

The whole nation was sorry to hear, 
that Mr. Will Crooks, the most genial of* 
men and one of the best friends the poor 
ever had, had massed away only a few 
weeks after he r ?tircd from Parliament. 


There are now over 320,000 Girl 
Guides in the world. 

A million telegrams a month are now 
sent by telephone in the United Kingdom. 

College Making Its Own Chemicals 

At a well-known university a special 
staff of students, who are paid for their 
work, are manufacturing the chemicals 
required in training. 

A Healthy Bishop 

The Bishop of London has just told an 
audience that he attributes his health 
and vigour through a long public career 
to the fact that he is.a lifelong teetotaler 
and non-smoker. 

Old Books 

The National Library of Wales has 
been enriched by four rare books, two 
printed by Caxton and one by his 
successor, Wynkyn de Worde. The 
other is a Bible printed in 1539. 


WHO WAS WILLY 
LOTT? 

UNKNOWN MAN MADE 
FAMOUS FOR EVER 

The Farmhouse that a Great 
Artist Loved 

80 YEARS IN ONE HOME 

Lovers of art all over the country are 
greatly concerned because the house of 
Willy Lott is falling into decay. 

Who was Willy Lott ? Well, he was 
an unknown man. who lived for over 
eighty years in an old farmhouse, and 
was not out of his village for more than 
four days in all his life. Yet* his name 
will for ever be remembered, for no other 
reason than because his house has been 
immortalised in paintings by that great 
artist of our countryside John Constable. 

It is something like the case of the 
chef of the Hotel Chatham in Paris, 
who will be remembered when greater 
men are forgotten because he was 
painted by Sir William Orpen in the 
famous picture in this year’s Royal 
Academy Exhibition which we repro¬ 
duced in the C.N. a week or two ago. 

The Old Farmhouse 

No artist ever loved his home like 
Constable, and many of his finest pictures 
show scenes in the village of East 
Bergholt, where lie was born. His 
father was a man of considerable pro¬ 
perty, and owned a water-mill on the 
Stour and a good deal of land in other 
parts of Suffolk, and on this property 
was a fine old- half-timbered farmhouse, 
with steep tiled roof and gabled walls, 
flanked by oak trees. 

This picturesque old building Con¬ 
stable painted many times, and it ap¬ 
pears in two pictures that now hang in 
the National Gallery—the Hay Wain and 
the Valley Farm. 

The farmhouse has been known for a 
century or more as Willy Lott’s House, 
because a quaint character named Willy 
Lott lived there at the time Constable 
painted it. This man, a farmer in a 
modest way, or a small-holder as we 
should call him today, had been born 
in the house, and he lived in it for more 
than eighty years without having spent 
four whole days away. 

Men Who Loved Their Homes 

He loved his home, and was attached 
to his native village. He had no liking 
for modern inventions and no desire to 
travel beyond his own neighbourhood. 
He never did anything notable in his 
life, and had Constable not been as great 
a lover of his home as was Willy Lott we 
should never have heard of Willy. 

Now his name is famous, however, and 
art-loving people all over England are 
talking about him, nearly a century 
after he died. His beautiful home, it 
appears, is falling into decay, and The 
Times has published a letter urging that 
something be done at once to save the 
house from becoming a total ruin. 

The plaster is crumbling from the 
outer walls, leaving the laths exposed, 
and the uninhabited rooms are in a 
pitiful state. 

Painting the Daylight 

Constable made a sketch of it early 
in his life, and it was from that sketch 
that in 1835 he painted the house in the 
Valley Farm picture, his last great 
masterpiece. Speaking of the picture 
he said, “ I have got my picture into a 
very beautiful state. I have kept my 
brightness without spottiness, and I have 
preserved God Almighty’s daylight.” 

When the man who bought it asked 
him if it were painted for any particular 
person, he replied, “ Yes, sir; it was 
painted for a very particular person— 
the person for whom I have all my life 
painted,” meaning himself, for in his 
lifetime Constable was not greatly appre¬ 
ciated by picture buyers,' 
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Camera at the Bottom of the Sea 
PHOTOGRAPHY BELOW THE WATERS 
Watching Life in the Shallow Waters of a Coral Reef 
WHAT DO THE COLOURS OF FISHES MEAN ? 

FROM A PROFESSOR'S CHAIR 


Some interesting experiments in 
submarine photography in shallow 
water have been made by the Depart¬ 
ment of Marine Biology of the Car¬ 
negie Institution of Washington. 

Mr. W. H. Longley tells of observa¬ 
tions and photographs at a depth of 
io to 15 feet, the naturalist being 
simply equipped with a metal diving 
hood, connected with a compression 
pump in the launch above by means of 
100 feet of hose. This allowed him 
freedom of movement, and the weight 
of the hood is reduced in the water. 

In the warm tropical water it is 
possible to work on the bottom for 
hours. A water-tight camera was used. 

A Strange World 

It is a strange world in which the 
diver finds himself, sa}^ Mr. Longley ; 
it is so small and still; so surrounded 
by mystery ; so surprisingly unlike 
that which one imagines it to be 
observing it from the surface. Even 
when the light is brightest and the 
water most free from sediment, one 
never sees objects at a greater distance 
than a few yards ; and if a heavy surf 
is pounding a short distance seaward, 
so much debris may be borne inshore 
on the rising tide that one may be shut 
in ; a$ completely as in a blinding 
snowstorm, and have no means of 
finding the way back to the boat other 
than following the hose. 

“No sound reaches one save that of 
the air rushing into the hood at each 
stroke of the pump above. Graceful 
gorgonians—sea-fans, flexible, much- 
branched Alcyonarian corals—purple, 
brown, yellow, or olive, may sway 
gently as the lazy swell rolls overhead ; 
or, *as one clambers about the face of 
some submerged escarpment, one ma}' 
see from below sheets of foam spread¬ 
ing where the rollers raised by an 
incessant trade wind have broken. 
Yet all transpires in perfect silence.” 

Day and Night Fishes 

All vertical, distances prove to be 
much greater than they appear from 
the surface of the water. Apparently 
smooth bottoms are rough, and rough 
ones are seamed with ragged crevasses. 

It is very interesting to get a close 
view of the behaviour of the animals. 
The flounders, patterned like detached 
pieces of the floor, submerge them¬ 
selves, all but their watchful eyes, in 
the drifting sand. A bit of food brings 
crabs out of hiding, who scuttle over 
the bottom like ghosts, so shadowy are 
they in their camouflaging, and then, 
“ scratching with their hind legs, go 
down backwards out of sight.” 


Hundreds of fishes can be seen with¬ 
out moving a step, and fifty kinds were 
counted by Mr. Longley in an hour. 
There are incomprehensible incidents. 

“ Two yellow grunts approach one 
another slowly, snout to snout, open 
their mouths to the limit of their gape, 
and gaze, as it seems, for several 
seconds, as if in rapt attention, each at 
the patch of bright red in the mouth 
cavity of the other.” 

Going Home at Dusk 

Patient observation of particular 
scenes on the floor of the shallow sea 
has shown Mr. Longley that the same 
area is frequented by different animals, 
fishes especially, at different times and 
seasons. At dusk he saw certain day- 
fishes fading away into concealment, 
while night-fishes appeared from the 
fastnesses of the coral reef, first in 
twos and threes, but soon in increasing 
numbers, till the place swarmed. 

The haunt studied was the shallow 
water of a tropical coral reef, but Mr. 
Longley brings out the important fact 
that this includes a great variety- of 
surroundings. There are sandy corners 
and seaweed corners, coral basins and 
open reef, shady places and brightly- 
illumined places ; and there are, of 
course, different levels from the floor 
to the surface.' 

Now, many of the animals have par¬ 
ticular preferences for particular situa¬ 
tions ; and their peculiarities, say of 
colour and pattern, should be judged 
in relation to the particular comer 
where they are oftenest at home. 

Colours Under Water 

Coral-reef fishes are famous for their 
extraordinarily brilliant colours, and 
it has often been said that they cannot 
all be camouflaging colours, as they 
are so different from one another. So 
it has been suggested that they are 
warning colours, reminding enemies 
that these coral fishes are unpalatable 
and best left alone. Or it is suggested 
that the coral fishes are so safe among 
the holes and corners of the reef that 
they can afford to be of any colour. 

But Mr. Longley's observations tend 
to .bring one back to the old view that 
these bright colours are concealing 
colours when their possessor is in its 
habitual surroundings. 

Some fishes can change their colour 
quickly, and thus suit two homes. And 
a very pretty point is that some fishes 
show longitudinal stripes, or no pattern 
at all, when they are on the move, and 
transverse bands when they come to 
rest. In short, there is highly-evolved 
and very effective camouflaging. 


A Bull-Fight Boom on the Continent 


WHERE ARE THE 
SWALLOWS? 

GREAT BIRD MYSTERY 

Are Our Feathered Visitors All 
British Born ? 

A PUZZLE FOR NATURE LOVERS 

- The C.N. travels as far as the swallows 
and to lands to which no swallow ven¬ 
tures, so let us state a swallow problem, 
which it cannot solve, for readers in far 
lands to follow up. - There are really 
two problems, but first things first: 
Where are the swallows ? 

Of course, such swallows as were to 
come to us from overseas are already 
here. The point is that their numbers 
are distressingly few, and experts have 
been asking if it is possible that some 
subtle change in conditions can have 
caused a percentage of 'these birds to 
remain in Africa. . 

That can hardly be the real explana¬ 
tion; for one of our Natal readers writes 
to the Editor that -—"Where are the 
swallows ? ” has been the cry in that 
part of the world . also. The birds 
reached them uncommonly early last’ 
year, on August 23, but they were un¬ 
usually few in number; ^ and they left 
exceptionally soon 'this : year, as though 
an early English spring had called them 
hither. The scarcity .of swallows is, 
therefore, common both to England 
and South Africa. * • 

Watching the Birds 

But we have dealt with only half the 
problem, and with only one African 
letter. There are two problems and 
several letters. The second problem 
arises out of an answer furnished' in our 
Question Box, stating that all the 
swallows which return to us each year 
are British bom ; that they are cradled 
and reared here, fly to Africa to escape 
our winter, and return to us to rear 
further families in the succeeding year. 
C.N. readers in South Africa, who are 
keen and careful bird-watchers, challenge 
this statement. 

No, they say; your birds come to us 
for our summer, build with us year after 
year in the same positions, lay eggs, 
and rear .young ; and they must, there¬ 
fore, have two nursery seasons each 
year—one for the British summer and 
one for the African summer. It would 
fill a chapter to reproduce all the interest¬ 
ing stories and results of close watching 
and loviug observation which these 
letters afford ; but we still believe that 
the birds which rear young ones in the 
South African summer'are not British 
birds ! That seems the explanation. 

Birds with Two Homes 

There is still much to be learned 
about migration, but the one subject 
on which it has been possible to speak 
with certainty is this : that a migratory 
bird rears its young only in the cooler 
part of its summer habitat. Birds 
which winter with us fly north to the 
Arctic summer for - their nesting; 
birds which come to us in summer have 
not reared families in the hotter lands. 
No bird breeds in a temperate summer to 
breed again, after migration, in the 
summer of another land. 

How, then, are we to account for the 
families of South African swallows 
which nest and lay eggs from the end of 
August . until March ? We can only 
assume that, on taking wing for the 
annual migration, they do not fly to the 
British Isles, but that they,go to rest 
for the period of our summer in the 
torrid interior of the Dark Continent. 
That is as far as knowledge and theory 
carry us at present. 


Pronunciations in this Paper 

Bellerophon . . . Bel-ler-o-phon 

Bootes . .. ... Bo-oh-teez 

Botticelli. . . Bot-tee-chel-lee 

Niue . . , . " . . Nee-oo-ay 

Seychelles .... Say-shell 
Vichy ./ . . ... .Vee-shee 


We quote.: this -.timely. protest from the 
powerful; columns of The Times, which has 
already lent its aid effectively in securing the 
abolition of the mean sport of shooting captive 
pigeons at Monte Carlo. 

There are signs air over the Continent 
that we are on the eve of a “ boom ” in 
bull-fighting. 

Here is Vichy, one of the leading 
watering-places of France, advertising a 
series of bull-fights extending over four 
months. At Dax bull-fights are being 
held in a “ new ” ring. The papers 
which report these fights in great detail 
also announce the early opening of 
another ring at Bordeaux ; and the other 
day I read accounts of a bull-fight in 


Provence. Of old, the newspaper de¬ 
scriptions were rather shamefaced and 
furtive, but now they are writteiQi 11 an 
almost lyrical strain. 

In France the resorts that sanction 
these exhibitions depend very largely 
upon British and American visitors. But 
these have it in their power to stop the 
practice. They have simply to protest 
with energy and persistence against the 
holding of these spectacles. If every 
English visitor will make a point of 
addressing.a protest to the Maires of 
Vichy, Dax, and other places where bull¬ 
fighting takes place, I am persuaded that 
the mayoral sail r Ton will be withdrawn, 
as it was some years ago at Cannes. 


NEWS FROM HUMBUG 
SCRUB 

A Walk With Mr. Bell- 
chambers 

C.N. CHEERS THE NATURALIST 
ON HIS WAY 

Our readers who remember the 
accounts in the C.N. and My Magazine of 
Thomas Paine Bellchambers, the natu¬ 
ralist of South Australia, who lives in 
his wild-life sanctuary at Humbug Scrub, 
near Adelaide/ will be glad to hear that 
we have a pleasant message from him, 
showing how he has been cheered by the 
recognition oi his work that has come 
through the publicity we have given to it. 

He describes how he started for his 
home after attending a meeting of 
naturalists at Adelaide, and left the 
train at Smithfield to pick up his mail, 
hoping it would give him something to 
read on the eleven-mile tramp over the 
hills back to Humbug Scrub. 

One letter, he tells us, was from a 
little friend in' Hampshire, who has 
started a Bellchambers Nature Lovers 1 ’ 
League at Cove, near Farnborough. 

He reads her letter, he says, and then 
looks back along the road toward the 
plains, wondering if he will see a vehicle 
.that will give him a lift on his journey. 

Land of Mystery 

' Far ahead shows the dark outline of 
Humbug Scrub, with the double peak of 
Mount-Gawler at one end and the Bar- 
rossa Range at the other. That is his land 
of enchantment, where many wonderful 
little folk await him—a land of surprises 
and mysteries ;> but it is still far off, and 
so, to cheer him on his homeward tramp, 
he takes from his pocket another thing 
his mail has brought, the C.N. 

To him it is a wonderful little paper 
that is making itself felt as an influence 
for good in many lands, and moulding 
the men and women, : of the future for the ‘ 
betterment of the .world. 

And then, turning over its pages, he 
comes to the account (in our number of 
January 29) of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s 
visit to his sanctuary. 

The kindly wishes of the C.N. brighten 
his steps, and he smiles at the picture 
of himself with a kangaroo. " I- look 
at myself/’ he adds, “ and say, * Well, 
old fellow, you have long wanted, a trip 
home, and now -you have it. What a 
trip it must have been ! And what 
hundreds of thousands of homes I must 
have visited/ ” . 

We are sure our readers will enjoy, as 
we have done,- this glimpse of our friend 
as he comes into close touefi with us all 
on his homeward way. 


DISARMAMENT 
Conference of Great Poweri 

Everyone who believes in peace based 
on confidence between nation and nation 
will be glad that the American Senate 
has passed a‘ resolution calling upon 
President Harding to ask for a confer¬ 
ence between the United States, Great 
Britain, and Japan on the question of 
disarmament. 

They will be glad, too, that Great Britain 
is already acting practically on her own 
account by selling, at scrap-steel prices, 
113 of her warships, of all sizes, to be 
broken up ; though the United States 
Senate, at the same time that it 
suggested disarmament,. sanctioned 
;£i 00,000,000' for adding battleships to 
the American Navy. 

THE MEDWAY SAVED 
The ruin of the Upper Medway by the 
opening of its lock gates and sluices has 
been averted. The public bodies of 
Kent have acknowledged the need for 
providing money to preserve the river in 
its present state till a larger system of 
drainage boards can be formed to take 
charge of its whole course. 
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IN THE WAKE OF 
THE COMET 


THE WEEK IN NATURE 

Young Partridges Hatched 

BEETLES BECOMING 
ACTIVE 

By Our Country Correspondent 

June 19. A pretty little beetle, which, 
however, is something of* a pest in our 
gardens, is the asparagus beetle. It is 
about a quarter of an inch long; blue black 
or greenish in colour,' with rcd : behind 
the head and two black spots, and the 
wing-cases are dull yellowy with a mark 
roughly resembling a.cross, from which 
the creature is sometimes called the 
cross-bearer. IF cats the leaves and 
tender shoots of asparagus.: 

June 20. The young ‘partridges are 
now hatched, and it : is unn fort unate for 
them that they are so nice, for as they 
are quite harmless to agriculture they 
might otherwise be allowed to live in 
peace. The male partridge is almost "a 
model bird in its earlier days, for it is a 
good husband and .father, but when it 
gets old it becomes quarrelsome. 

June 21. Butterflies are now be¬ 
coming very numerous. The painted 
lady is well worth looking for. It is 
not brilliant in colouring,, but is. quite 
attractive, and is usually found on 
thistle heads. It may be seen any 
time from now to the end pf August. 

June 22. The weak note of the 
pretty little golden-crested wren will 
not be heard much longer, though we 
may still detect it in the neighbourhood 
of. coniferous plantations. It has been 
likened to the squeaking of a wet wash- 
leather oil a pane of glass. 

June 23. Another interesting beetle 
is the common rose beetle,, which is a 
very handsome creature with its shining 
green body glossed with gold and dotted 
with white. Though generally found in 
roses, it often attacks, strawberry blos¬ 
soms and destroys the part that forms 
the fruit. It is, therefore, a pest. 

June 24. All the hawk moths are 
handsome, and the privet hawk is one 
of the best and largest; often having a 
wing expanse of over four inches. It 
is fairly common in England. - 

June 25. A very unpleasant insect 
that is active just now is the horsefly, 
which causes untold suffering to horses. 
It clings so tightly with*its hooked claws 
that it cannot be shaken.'off, and the 
lashing of the tail, which we notice in 
horses at this season, is generally due to 
the horsefly’s irritation* i ■< 


THE EARTH SEEN FROM THE SUN 



This is how the earth would appear to you at 
midnight on any day in June if you could see it 
through a telescope from the, sun. The lines 
of latitude and longitude tire put in to show 
the tilt. The arrows mark the direction in 
which the earth is travelling and rotating 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Discontinue cutting asparagus. Plant 
out borecole and Brussels sprouts, and 
plant out cabbage before the plants get 
too large and crowded. Sow seeds of 
colewort; it withstands frost, and is 
indispensable for winter greens. 

Make fresh sowings of radishes in a 
shady spot. Herbaceous borders will 
need much care, as a number of plants 
will require staking, and others cutting 
down' as they cease flowering, to make 
room for those which tend to spread. 

Keep the grass cut short. 


PEOPLE WHO SAW 
NAPOLEON 

The Boats that Crowded 
Round the Bellerophon 

OLD MEMORIES OF THE 
FROZE N THAMES 

“ There cannot now be many people 
alive who have met anyone who had 
seen Napoleon,” said a grown-up paper 
the other day. We do not know how 
many 7 such people there are, but one 
of them is on the staff of the C.N. 

When Napoleo l surrendered to Captain 
Maitland on the Bellerophon, he was 
brought to Torbay, where the famous 
warship anchored. 

As soon as it w is known that Napoleon 
was on board everybody was anxious 
to sec the man who had kept Europe 
at war for twenty years, and swarms 
of little boats put out from shore and 
thronged round ;he historic ship. 

Among those who thus went out 
was the grandfather of one of the 
editor’s chief he pers, and this member 
of the C.N. stari distinctly remembers 
hearing his gra ldfather describe how 
he saw Napolccn leaning with folded 
arms on the side of the Bellerophon, 
looking towards the shore. He was 
dressed in his favourite military costume, 
made'familiar tc us in paintings. 

Napoleon Visits England 

This was the first and only time 
Napoleon ever :ame to England, and 
even then he did not land. There is a 
legend tliat he once came to London 
in disguise,,and much has been written 
to support the story ; but there is no 
evidence for it whatever. 

This member of the C.N. staff also 
remembers his grandfather’s describing 
how the Thames was frozen over in 
1814, and a sl eep roasted whole on 
the ice between London Bridge and 
Blackfriars Bridge, and how he helped 
to work a print ng press on the river. 

Streets of tents were laid out; there 
were swings and skittles and dancing, 
and a fair was held by moonlight as 
well as by day. But a thaw set in, and 
on February 5 the ice cracked and 
floated away rapidly with booths and 
printing presses, some of which were lost. 

The Thames i > not likely to be frozen 
over again, for ll*ondon Bridge has now 
wider openings, which allow the current 
to flow too reac.ily for the ice to form 
a solid mass across the river. 

COAL TURNED OUT OF 
TH 3 NAVY 

A Sign of the Times 

In the contest between oil and coal in 
the British navy oil has won easily. 
Coal has almos; been bundled out of 
His Majesty’s ships, and soon will not be 
able to smut a s ngle crew. 

Oil reserves ire being collected for 
naval use alorg the great shipping 
routes—a huge amount at home, and 
lesser supplies at Gibraltar, Port Said, 
the Cape, the Falkland Islands, Hong 
Kong, and elsewhere. 

About a million pounds is being 
spent on the navy’s change from coal to 
oil during the piesent financial year, and 
the general opinion is that the money 
will be well spe it, for coal is, decidedly 
out of favour, being dirty, difficult to 
handle, and uncertain in supply. 

TELEPHONING TO A DOG 

A reader in Natal writes that he has con¬ 
clusive proof of a dog’s intelligence. 

A friend pay:ng a visit took his dog 
with him. On his return home the dog 
was missing, sc he rang up the house 
and heard that ;he dog was still there. 

Then he asked that the receiver 
should be put 1o the dog’s, ear, and he 
called to the dog by name to come home. 
Half an hour later the dog appeared 
at the door, panting £ 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 

All questions must be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one question on each card. 

How Often Should a Frog be Fed ? 

Every day, on worms, slugs, beetles and 
other insects. 

Which is the Larger, the Male or the 
Female Bird? 

In most species the male is the larger;.! 
but the opposite is the case among, 
.certain birds of prey. 

Do Tadpoles Become Toads or Frogs ? 

Frogs, toads, newts, and salamanders, 
on hatching from the eggs, all pass 
through a tadpole stage. 

How Can One Tell the Sex of a Fish ? 

The female is generally the larger ; 
but external differences are not easily 
detected save by the expert. 

Is the Beetroot a Vegetable or Fruit? 

Although from the presence of sugar 
in its composition the beet is sweet, it is a 
vegetable, as we commonly use that term. 

Have Plants Nerves? 

Yes ; but the subject is too complex 
—and fascinating—to be explained in 
an answer. ’Whole books are. devoted 
to the question. 

What is a Quickset Hedge? 

Any fence or hedge composed of 
living shrubs is a quickset, for the word 
” quick ” is used in the sense of “ living.” 
Generally speaking, a quickset consists 
of hawthorn. 

Do Woodlice Make a Ticking Noise ? 

No ; woodlice make no sound audible 
to human ears. Probably the insect 
heard is a wood-boring beetle, foolishly 
called the death-watch, whose scientific 
name is Xestobium tesselatum. 

Will Wheat Found in Egyptian Mummy- 
Cases Grow ? 

Not if the wheat is of ancient origin, 
such, for example, as that which the 
Egyptian Government guarantees as 
genuine. It is established now that 
wheat will not germinate after more 
than five years. 

Can Elephants Lie Down ? 

The old natural history books, more 
fable than fact, say No; but, of course, 
elephants can and do lie down. But 
it is a fact that they lie down much less 
than other animals, and can • 'sleep 
standing, as some horses do. 

How is Chalk Formed? 

Chalk, one of the wonderful manifes¬ 
tations of the multitude pf: living things, 
is almost entirely formed from . the 
shells of creatures which once lived in' 
the water; Wherever \ve see chalk in a 
state of nature wo know that a sea- or 
a lake once occupied the site. 

How Many Kinds of Birds of Paradise 
Are There? 

These incomparable beauties of the 
bird world, all confined to New Guinea, 
Papua, and a limited part of Northern 
Australia, number about 50 species. The 
existence of all is threatened. because 
women covet the bird’s beautiful plum¬ 
age for millinery. • 

How Long Should a,Pigeon be Shut up 
in a New Home? 

The breed mentioned, 'fSritarfs, have 
less of the homing 'instinct ’than‘many 
other breeds, but three weeks of amonth 
should suffice to acciistonv thehT to new 
surroundings. The safest thing'to do'is 
to tie two or three of tlie flight feathers 
on each wing for a time; : 'tlieii they 
cannot 11 y away. 

Does a Bird have to Learn ? Certainly 
it does, and some interesting instances 
of how chickens which have been 
hatched in an incubator were ignorant of 
the most elementary principles of living 
till they had been taught are given in a 
beautifully illustrated article called The 
Wonderful Things the Birds Can Do, in 
My Magazine—the C.N. monthly—for 
July, now lying on the bookstalls side 
by side with this paper. 


GREAT STREAM OF 
METEORS EXPECTED 

Where to Look for Them 

MESSENGERS THAT MAY REACH 
THE EARTH 

By Oup Astronomical Correspondent 

High up, and almost due south just 
after dusk, is a beautiful golden star. 

It will be found some way below the 
tail of the Great Bear, the seven bright 
stars almost overhead, and popularly 
known as the Ploflgli. 

This is the famous star Arcturus, 
considered by many observers the finest 
in the northern heavens. It is known 
to be one of the giant suns, and the 
most recent calculations show that its 
light is 14.2 timeS;as great as our Sun’s. 

Measuring a Star's Size 

Astronomers anticipate that before 
long it will be- possible to measure its 
diameter, as was recently done in the 
.case of Bctelgeiise; and, also, to obtain 
more exact estimates of its distance. 
Recent measurements - show it to be 
about 43 J, light, years away, much less 
than was originally-*'thought; but as 
there arc still discrepancies tills cannot 
be taken as final. 

Arcturus is the .chief star in the large 
and ancient constellation of Bootes, the 
Herdsman, most other stars of which lie 
between Arcturus and overhead. 

, Now, this region of the sky will, next 
week and the week'after, receive more 
attention from astronomers than any 
other, for it was here that the comet 
Pons-Winnecke recently passed,' and is 
known to have left a great trail of 
meteoric bodies in its wake ; and though 
the comet itself has wasted away to 
such an extent as to be visible only in 
telescopes, there is a great probability* 
of some of the residue of the comet 
being seen in the form of a fine meteor 
display, the meteors appearing to come 
from this region of Bootes. 

How We Missed the Comet 

About the end of next week is the 
most likely time for this to be seen, for 
then the Earth will have arrived at the 
place where Pons-Winnecke’s comet was 
on June 16. 

So we see what a very close * f miss ” 
it was. Our world did not run into the 
comet, but wc missed it by nine days 
only, or 14,500,000 miles. But though 
we missed the comet it is expected that 
we shall rush into the vast stream of 
meteors that follow it, Saturday, June 25, 
being the day when, according , to the 
most exact calculations—between four 
and five in the afternoon—the Earth will 
be in the midst of them. 

If these times prove correct, then 
daylight will spoil the maximum display 
in Europe, though Eastern lands will be 
favoured. However, absolute certainty 
about the movements of comets or 
meteors cannot be'attained, so the best 
thing is to watcli and see what sort of 
display Pons-Winnecke will provide. 

A Chance for the Museums 

. The meteors may occur any night up 
to June 30, and, as there will be no 
moon, the conditions should be very 
favourable in the event of fine weather. 

The probability of at least some 
fragments of the Pons-Winnecke comet 
being seen to light up the night sky is 
very great, and some extra large parti¬ 
cles may even survive combustion while 
passing through our atmosphere and fall 
to the ground as aerolites, and ultimately 
find their way into museums. 

In this way something that was, three 
years ago, some 450 million miles away 
may thus terminate its existence, and 
finally be preserved by the hand pf man 
in a glass-case, to be looked at with won¬ 
der by future generations. G' F. M. 
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A MESSAGE FROM SPACE 

A Thrilling Story of Flying Adventures 

Telling How Mars Saved the Earth ® GOODCHILD 

CHAPTER 25 


Into the Unknown 

A GA.ssiR rushed forward. Great 
twisting strands of thick vine 
obstructed progress in almost every 
direction. 

Tom, after a moment’s hesita¬ 
tion, followed. They ' crept and 
twisted like snakes through the 
matted undergrowth, tearing their 
clothes and limbs at every yard. 

It was intensely dark, the trees 
forming a canopy above them 
through which no sky was visible. 

The atmosphere grew clammy 
and fetid. Now and. then some 
great ■ creature scuttled by, and 
overhead birds made queer noises. 
Mingled with all theise uncanny 
noises w r as the roar of the river and 
the everlasting drip, drip, of water. 

They were brought to a standstill 
by an impenetrable mass.‘of creeper. 

" We must . find the^ river ! ” 
gasped Agassir. " There is no other 
way through." VA 

They plunged againpand found 
an open, space with 'a . kind of 
corridor that bored its lyay through 
the gloom. The sound of the water 
grew nearer. 

Up a slope ! they clambered, to 
find the glorious-< light' of day 
shining through the tree-tops ahead 
of them; and beyond,.that, dark 
and mysterious, ran the’ fiver. It 
seemed so near, yet it took them an 
hour to reach it. There were pit- 
falls everywhere, and swampy 
patches which made one shudder to 
behold. Now and then they sank 
up to their knees into decaying 
vegetation. All the time Agassir 
Was shouting Zita’s name. 

They reached the high bank of 
the river and looked down it. 

Broad as it was, the mighty 
trees on either bank almost suc¬ 
ceeded in making an arch over it. 
In the distance it narrowed and ran 
through a kind of tunnel.: 

Suddenly Agassir gave a stifled 
cry, and pointed through the 
tunnel in the distance. - 

Tom looked and saw a canoe 
just emerging into the, sunshine 
beyond; and with the dozen black 
figures it contained was one in 
white huddled up in the prow of it. 
It was Zita. 

Agassir drew in his breath. 

’"The barbarians have taken 
her ! " he hissed. 

Something whistled down and hit 
the ground, narrowly missing Tom’s 
shoulder. He found the missile—it 
was- a small wooden dart. Then a 
second one came. 

Agassir pulled Tom back." 

" The tree-men l " lie exclaimed. 
" Look—there ! ” 

Tom stared up and saw a gorilla¬ 
like creature hopping from branch 
to branch. Then it stood still and 
put a curious tube to its lips. 

"Is it a man ? " asked Tom, in 
an awed voice. * 

"Yes—-a'dwarf. They .live in the 
trees and blow poisonous darts at 
their enemies. - All men Wre their 
enemies, black and white alike." 

The creature was .. still sitting 
there/waiting, for a sight of the 
intruders. Tom felt in his pocket 
and produced the pistol. * He pointed 
it to the sky and pulled the trigger. 

The explosion was like a peal of 
thunder. Then he saw the tree- 
man’s horror-stricken face, as, with 
cries of terror, he leaped away into 
the distance. 

They stood cogitating upon the 
next move. 

Agassir’s face was grim *and 
determined. Zita was a prisoner in 
the hands of ruthlessly cruel 
enemies. There was only one way— 
the river. . 

'"I shall swim down the river," 
he said. 

" No," said Tom. " It would be 
madness. What could you do 
among thousands of-" 


He got no farther than that. 
Something - hit him. on the . head 
with a tremendous impact. He 
staggered and fell, and in the last 
second of consciousness saw Agassir 
struggling fiercely with three lank¬ 
haired Indians. 


He regained consciousness half 
an hour* later, to find his head 
throbbing with intense pain. There 
was blood on his face and lips. 

He tried to wipe it away, and 
found that his arms were bound 
behind him. Then he saw more 
clearly. They were in a canoe that 
was being paddled swiftly up the 
river. Agassir was next him, bound 
as he was, and bending at the 
paddles -were half-a-dozen evil- 
looking Indians. 

The tough thongs that bound 
him cut into his flesh. It was agony 
to move and agony to sit still. 

For hours the journey went on, 
the Indians talking among them¬ 
selves in guttural strain. Once 
they came to a great fall, and the 
canoe was carried up a steep path 
to be refloated on; the higher levels 
of the stream. 

Tom-was parched with thirst and 
terribly hungry, but it is doubtful 
if Agassir felt these torments. He 
was thinking of Zita and what was 
in store for her. Tom looked at his 
pocket and was pleased to observe 
by the bulge that the pistol was 
still there. 

It was late evening when the 
long canoe shot from the cavern¬ 
like depths of the forest into an 
open space. The craft was paddled 
inshore, and the crew landed. Tom 
and Agassir were hustled ashore. 
Before them were camp fires and 
hundreds of mud huts built on the 
side of a vast hill. I 

No sooner did they touch land 
when crowds of unkempt Indians 
came running to meet them. They 
surveyed the two captives with 
hateful eyes and threw mud and 
stones at them. The main track led 
through a kind of village filled with 
Indians of both sexes. Some of 
them carried spears and bows and 
arrows, others merely squatted 
before their huts and cooked fish 
and forest animals. 

The two were prodded with sharp 
spears into a run, a mob howling 
behind them all the time. They 
reached an evil-smelling hut and 
were pushed into’ it. 

, It was pitch black inside, and for 
a time they could sec nothing. 
Then gradually their eyes grew 
used to the darkness and they saw 
in one corner a figure lying prone 
on the filthy ground. Agassir 
stumbled forward. 

" Zita ! ” he cried. 

Zita it was, cruelly bound. She 
moaned as he touched her with his 
bound arms. 

" What are they going to do 
with us ? ” gasped Tom, 1 

Agassir shook his head. ■ ; 

For a time there was silence. 
Agassir was making violent efforts 
to free himself. Tom could just 
see him; writhing a$ltwisting 
within his bon(ls.- Later he heard 
a great sigh. 'Agassir was free. 

Ten minutes later Torq’s , knots 
were untied, but it/ took' another 
ten minutes before he * could move 
his arms; Agassir had unbound 
Zita and had brought her to con¬ 
sciousness. Despite the danger 
they were in she seemed completely 
happy now that her loved one was 
near. 

"I knew you would come," she 
said. " I screamed for you. Did 
you hear ? " 

" Yes, beloved,” murmured 
Agassir. " But by what means, did 
they capture you ? " 

" I know not. I was standing 
near to you when a strong arm 
pinioned me, and a hand was placed 
over my mouth. ShalL wc escape ? " 


That was precisely the question 
Tom was asking himself. True, he 
had the pistol, but it seemed un¬ 
likely that would_ cow a whole 
village of ferocious Indians. He 
crept to the door, but it was barred 
from without. 

He tried not to hear the whis¬ 
pered conversation of Agassir and 
Zita. It brought to mind the dear 
things of yesterday. He began to 
wonder about Rolf and the other 
members of the crew. What would 
his uncle do when he realised what 
had happened ? In any case he 
wouldn't know the way to this camp 
in the jungle. 

So his mind wandered until sleep 
overpowered him. 

CHAPTER 26 

The Magic Stick 

he morning sun smote through 
the cracks between the mud 
and bamboo of which the hut was 
constructed. Tom saw that Zita still 
slept, but Agassir was awake. 

" What will they do with us ? " 
he queried. 

" They may eat us," replied 
Agassir. " I don’t know." 

“ Eat us ! " gasped Tom. " But 
they aren't cannibals!" 

Agassir shook. his head and 
looked pensively at Zita, who was 
stirring. She opened her eyes and 
smiled as she beheld Agassir. 

" I dreamed of flowers and such 
sweet things," she murmured. " I 
.am not afraid, for I know the great 
God will look after us." 

Tom’s own faith was very much 
like Cromwell's at that moment— 
" Trust in God and keep your 
powder dry.” It surprised him 
that the Indians had not already 
attempted to kill them. 

The door opened, and two dusky 
villains entered. They gazed in 
surprise to see the bonds lying 
on the floor, and shook their spears 
fiercely. One of them approached 
Agassir and addressed him in the 
Riobamian tongue. 

He explained that a messenger 
had been sent to the Emperor 
Ekthon, informing him of their 
capture and agreeing to the return 
of the prisoners on.payment of as 
much copper as twelve men could 
carry. Failing a satisfactory an¬ 
swer, or the return of their mes¬ 
senger by noon, the prisoners would 
be killed. 

Agassir made no reply. He folded 
his arms and stared at his informer 
with contempt. Zita stood beside 
him, obviously proud of his com¬ 
plete lack of fear. The two men 
departed and barred the door. 

" Will the copper be sent ? " 
queried Tom. 

" I think not. The supply is 
almost exhausted. Several moons 
back similar demands were met in 
order that ten of our tribe might be 
returned.” 

The morning .passed away, and 
no attempt was made to relieve the 
gnawing hunger of the three 
prisoners. 

No sound came from outside to 
convey any hint as to what was 
happening. Then the door opened 
again and a crowd of Indians rushed 
in. They seized their captives and 
pushed them roughly before them. 
Outside the hut Indians of both 
sexes were executing weird dances, 
getting more frenzied every moment. 
A big brute of a fellow with massive 
copper ear-rings, who seemed to be 
the chief of the tribe, came forward 
and said in Riobamian: 

- " Copper no come; messenger 
no return. Now you die.” 

This was the signal for half a 
dozen ruffians to run forward with 
lengths of hide to bind the unfor¬ 
tunate three. 

Tom recoiled from the rush, and 
saw, farther up the village, three 
stakes, around which women were 
placing heaps of bracken. 

The truth burst upon him—they 
were going to be burnt alive! 

. Agassir, too, had seen these 
dreadful preparations. He gave 
Tom a swift glance which made 
clear his intentions. With one 
bound he was at the throat of the 
i Indian nearest him. He shook him 


as a tender shakes a rat, and wrested 
the long spear from him. Tom 
whipped out the pistol and levelled 
it; but, before he could pull the 
trigger, he was on the ground with 
two men on top of him. The weapon 
was wrested from him, and he felt 
the strong hide being passed round 
his limbs. * 

They jerked him to his feet, and 
he saw that Zita was tied as he was. 

Agassir, however, was still fight? 
ing furiously. He was like a streak 
of lightning, jabbing with the spear 
and dancing madly among his foes. 

He cleared a ring about him, and 
laughed triumphantly at their vain 
efforts to capture him. 

Several men were on the point of 
hurling a spear, but the chief pre¬ 
vented them. He wanted to capture 
Agassir alive. Tom saw one of the 
Indians fitting an arrow to his bow. 
It whistled, through the air and 
found a billet in the muscular arm 
of Agassir. The spear dropped from 
his numbed fingers, and in two 
minutes he was firmly bound. 

Through the village they were hus¬ 
tled, amid screams of hate which 
made the day hideous. They were 
lashed to the three stakes, while a 
ring of hoary warriors danced around. 

The plumed arrow was still fixed in 
Agassir’s arm, but he smiled when 
Zita looked at him piteously. /> 

It looked very much like the end. 
Tom wished he could feel as Agassir 
looked—calmly resigned. But the 
thought of what awaited them was 
too terrible. He felt sick and faint. 

The Indians seated themselves 
in a huge ring, and one man lighted 
a torch and waved it. The crowd 
shrieked. Then he ran toward the 
dry bracken which ' surrounded 
poor Zita. He bent forward with 
the flaming torch, and—suddenly 
crumpled up and lay still. 

The Indians stared. 

Another man ran and picked up 
the torch, which had fallen from 
the dead man’s hand. He had 
scarcely taken it when he groaned 
arid fell by the side of his pre¬ 
decessor. Consternation reigned. 

Tom, completely puzzled, waited 
for the next marvel. The third 
man, ordered forward against his 
will, had doubts about the torchl 
He surveyed it with scared eyes, 
and then picked it up gingerly with 
the tips of his fingers. But it availed 
him nothing. He suddenly stood 
bolt upright, rolled his eyes, and 
fell to the ground. 

*• " Did I not say the great God 

would protect us ? " said Zita. 

Agassir was too dumbfounded to 
reply. 

The Indians sat as though 
paralysed. 

Tom twisted his head and gasped 
at the sight that met his eyes. 

TO BE CONTINUED 



£100 


IN CASH 
PRIZES 

Every boy and girl should 
try to solve this simple 
puzzle picture. List of 
prizes and full particulars 
will be found in this week's 



The Famous Coloured Picture Paper 


Five-Minute Story 

The Stolen Car 

HThere's been a car stolen,” 
* said Bob. " I* beard Dad 
say so.” 

" I shouldn’t be at all sur¬ 
prised”' said Peter, " if this isn’t 
the one.” 

“ Nor I,” added Joy. 

The blue car stood by the 
side of the road ; it was empty. 

Bob looked up the road and 
down the road ; also across the 
heath. 

“ We-.fiad better get in,” he 
said .'importantly, " and drive 
it to tlie police-station.” 

" I didn't know you could 
drive,” remarked Joy. 

"Pooh!” scoffed Peter. 
" Anyone can drive a car,” 
They were actually in the car 
when a man—a shabby-looking 
fellow—appeared. 

He looked horribly guilty 
when .Bob. charged him with 
having stolen it. 

" What are you going to do 
with me ?.,” he asked. 

" X a keyou to the police- 
station/” said Bob. " Get in ! ” 
The shabby man got in. 
Bo)d, started the machine, which 
wobbled dangerously. 

“ As well hang for a sheep as 
a lamb,” said the burglar. 
" Suppose I drive ? ” 

’Right,” said Bob. And 
both .Peter and Joy looked re¬ 
lieved. They had feared Bob 
would not trust the burglar who 
could drive. And didn't he 
drive, too ! But not to the 
police-station. Away went the 
blue car, fast—faster—faster ! 

" Stop ! ” roared Bob. " This 
isn't the, 'way to the .police- 
station.” 

The shabby man laughed. 

“ Happens to be my way, 
though, sonny,” he said. 

'Peter and Joy began to wail. 
Bob grabbed at the door. It 
was no use. The shabby man 
did not say "Don’t jump out,” 
but common sense did ! 

. Bob. collapsed. 

They were all going to Cousin 
Ena’s party that evening. At 
. least they had been. Now their 
fate was likely to be a grim one. 
Would" they • be kidnapped and 
sent overseas ?' or- drowned ? or 
what'? •*. , 

The car stopped with a jerk 
on a lonesome common. 

"’Now you can get out,” said 
the shabby man. " You'll have 
something like a six-mile walk; 
and I hope there’ll be a thrashing 
at the end of it. That’ll teach 
you * to try taking off other 
people’s property.” 

. And Bob felt so limp that he 
didn’t dare to ask questions. 
Somehow they all guessed they 
had made a horrible mistake. 

It was a miserable walk home, 
and, of course, by that time it 
was much too late to go to the 
party. Bob and Peter went 
sup per less to bed, and how they 
did get teased next day by 
everyone ! 

I don't think any of the three 
will be wanting to assist the law 
again. Their enthusiasm has 
. been badly damped. 
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® Oh, c Chis Golden, Golden World! ® 


.s 



DF MERRYMAN 

4 < \\ 7 aiter, this steak is done 
abominably ! ” roared an 
irate diner. 

“ It’s what you ordered, sir,” 
replied the waiter. 

“ What do you mean ? ” thundered 
the angry one. 

“ You asked for a steak not too 
well done, sir.” • • . 

0 0 0 .: 



He squinted in his old shot-gun 
To see if it were loaded. 

B - S 0 

W"I is an army like a newspaper ? 

Because it has leaders, columns, 
and; reviews. 

■■0 0 0 . 

A Difficult Problem 

“ Now, Tommy,” said the teacher 
during arithmetic’^ lesson, 
•tsupposing your father'gave you 
fourpence, your mother, gave yotf 
twopence, and your uncle, gave-you 
threepence, what would you have ?” 
Tommy remained silent for awhile. 
“ Come, now; that’s quite a simple 
little problem,” exclaimed the 
teacher. 

.“I don’t .think .it- is, miss,” 
replied Tommy. “ I .can’t make 
up my mind whether I’d have ices 
or go to the pictures.” 

0 - 0 : B ( 

The Wonderful House. 
(Jould a house be built anywhere 
that would have all the windows 
on all the four sides facing south ?. 

Answer next-Week 



Augustus said to Marndtduke, 
“ Tomorrow afternoon 
Professor Johnson takes a trip in 
his great big balloon. 

I think we’ll try it for hull first; 

we’ll take a little ride.” 

Up the basket sides they climbed, 
and soon they were inside. 

Away they sailed, high, higher yet. 

“ 1 think it’s time to stop. 

Let out the gas,” Augustus cried. 

“ You just untie that knot.” 

The gas rushed out, down, down 
. they fell, and quickly reached the 
ground, 

And Gus and Mar my, so I’m told, 
‘ were very bruised when found. 


What Is This ? 

JTifty-five, and vowels time, 
Rightly placed, you soon vill see 

Birth and rank and royalty; 

All are found where I may t e. 

Answer t ext weeli 

'0 • 0 0 

Phew ! 

T IIE was a small boy of Quebec 
Who was buried in snow to his 
neck. 

When they said, “ Are you friz ?” 
He replied, “ Yes, I is— 

But wedon’t call this cold in Quebec.” 

0 0 0 

The Mayor of Seuttletoi 

"pHE Mayor of Scuttleton burned 
his nose 

Trying to warm his copper ioes ; 

He lost his money and spoiled his 
will 

By signing his name with a i icicle 

quill; . 

He went bareheaded, and L eld his 
breath, 

And frightened his grandam i ’most 
to death; 

He loaded a shovel and t ied to 
shoot, 

And killed the calf in the leg of his 
boot; 

He melted a snowbird and formed 
the habit 

Of dancing jigs with a sad Welsh 
rabbit; 

He lived on toffee and ta:;ed the 
town, 

And. read his newspaper upside 
down; 

Then he sighed and hung his hat on 

. a feather, 

And bade the townspeople come 
together; 

But' the worst of it all was lobody 
knew 

What the Mayor of Scuttleton next 
would do. MaryMapes Dodge 


0 0 □ 

What Birds Are These ' 1 



These pictures each represent t le name 
of a well-known bird. Do yo i know 
what they are ? A nswers t ext week 


’ 0 0 0 

W HY is a railway time-table very 
much like human life * 
Because it has many u :>s and 
downs. 

0 0 0 
Misunderstood 

“ Where do 1 get my ticket, 
please ? ” asked in old 
lady of a railway porter., 

.'“Just over there, through the 
little pigeon-hole, madam,” he 
replied. 

“ Don’t be rude, young man,” 
exclaimed the old lady angrily. 
“ How do you think I can get 
through that,tiny hole ? ” 

B B B 

W HY is an author more free than 
. a king ? 

Because he can choose 1 is own 
subjects. - 

0 0 0 
Is Your Name Conybearc ? 

JM i s name is made up of twi■ words, 
Coney, meaning.a rabtit, and 
beare, meaning a burrow, and was 
no doubt originally given to some 
person living near a rabbit varren. 
Conbearis a corrupted form of the 
same name. 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S I UZZLES 
What Place Is This ? Chest-e .'-field 
Can You Read This Sentenc; ? 

Everyone should be above making 
mischief between man and wife. 

; What is Wrong in This Pick re ? 

- ■ Swallows do not build their nests in 
trees. 

Who Was He ? 

The Great Frenchman was Cardinal 
Richelieu. 
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Jacko Makes Himself Useful 

\V 7 iien Jacko’s uncle asked him what lie would like to do 
one day, Jacko replied : “ Make myself useful.” 

“ Splendid ! Splendid ! ” said his uncle, beaming oil him 
through his big glasses. “ I don’t think it could have been he,” 
he whispered to his wife, “ stealing the strawberries, you know.” 

His wife nodded. “And the cream,” she whispered. “No; 
I am sure it wasn’t.” 

Jacko was quietly eating his breakfast. 

“ Well, well! ” his uncle went on. “ There’s plenty to be done 
in haymaking time. You find Mills ; he’ll tell you what to do.” 

But Jacko wasn’t so sure that he wanted to see old Mills; 
and before very long old Mills was quite sure he didn’t want to 
sec much of Jacko. . 

“ What shall I do ? *’ began Master Jacko, when lie had 
introduced himself. “I know; I’ll toss the hay.” 



* Here you are ! ” said Mills, handing him. a fork. .“ Now, 
wliat’s the lad a-doing of ? ” he exclaimed. 

Instead of turning over the loose hay, he was digging the 
fork into a neat little rick. 

“ Here! Stop that! ” cried Mills, who had spent the best 
part of the day before in piling it up. 

But Jacko was enjoying himself, scattering the hay in all direc¬ 
tions. Mills rushed up and snatched the fork out of his hands. 

Whereupon Jacko leapt up to the top of the rick and amused 
himself rolling down, till poor Mills caught hold of him and 
gave him a good jacketing. 

Jacko didn’t like that. “ Nasty temper that man’s got! ” 
he muttered, as he slunk off. 

And then lie caught sight of a butterfly, and he forgot Mills. 

But lie remembered him again later on. As he was passing 
the big barn he caught sight of the old man resting comfortably 
inside on a pile of sacks. 

“Lazy wretch!” murmured Jacko. “ I guess lie’ll get 
moving when dinner-time comes round.” * 

The thought of dinner put an idea into his mind. Very 
quietly he pulled the door to, arid turned the key./ Then lie 
sat down and waited. , r , : J ; 

By-and-by the one o’clock bell rang. There were sounds 
inside the bam. And then the door shook. 

“ Strange! ” said the voice of old Mills. And he shook the 
door again. . : 

It didn’t move, and Mills grew angry. 

“ I believe it’s locked ! ” Jacko heard him say. 

Jacko chuckled. Mills must have heard him, for he rushed to 
the window and poked his head out. 

“ It’s that boy! ” lie exclaimed. “ Open the door! ” lie roared. 

But Jacko was asleep. His snores would have scared a bull. 

What would have happened will never be known, for just 
then who should come into the yard but Uncle. 

Quick as lightning Jacko jumped to his feet,clipped the key 
back in the lock, and made off. ' ■ j 


Id on Parle Francais 



La montagne LcTezard Le ballon 


La montagne est couverte de neige 
Le Iezard gobe les mouches 
J’ai fait une ascension en ballon 


La machine Le res sort Une echelle 
a coudre de sauvetage 

J’ai une belle machine a coudre 
Le ressort fenne la porte 
On dresse l’echelle de sauvetage 


Notes and Queries 

What is a Fete Champetre ? An 

entertainment in the open air. 

What is a,n Entrepdt ? A ware¬ 
house, or.depo,t r for the temporary 
reception: of*;goods on their way 
from one place to another. 

What is a Sonata ? An instru¬ 
mental composition of three or 
four movements, each with a 
unity of its own, yet all related 
to form a perfect whole. 

What is a Key Industry ? An 
important industry on which 
other industries depend, and 
which, it is declared, * should be 
maintained in the national 
interest. The dye industry is an 
example, dyes being needed in so 
many other trades. 




Tales Before Bedtime 

Roughie 

J nr thought the world of 
his- dog Roughie. But 
then lie knew what a clever 
dog he was. 

And, besides, lie loved him. 
Nobody could help loving 
Roughie, he was so merry: and 
good-tempered, and so full of 
funny, deaf little ways. 

Once he did something that 
Jim thought very wonderful 
indeed. 

It happened that Jim was 
all alone in th>e house. Mummie 
had .gone away for the day, 
and Jim was left behind with 
Daddie. 

They had a capital time in 
the-garden all the morning,, 
till' suddenly Daddie remem¬ 
bered his tobAcco pouch was 
empty. ' 

“ Look here, young shaver,” 
lie said : “ I’m going down to 
the, village to get some baccy, 
I shan't be long; I’ll take my 
bicycle. You’ll be all right till 
I come .back, won’t you ? ” 
Jim nodded. He was play¬ 
ing’hide-and-seek with Roughie 
and didn’t pay much attention 
to what Daddie was ‘saying. 

But when quite a long time 
had gone by, and lie didn’t 
come Lack, Jim began to 
wonder. Pie wondered if any¬ 
thing could have happened. 

“Where’s Daddie, Roughie ? ’’ 
lie cried. 

And then he found that 
Roughie, too, had disappeared. 

But no sooner had he missed 
him than back lie came. He 
was so excited. He kept run¬ 
ning up to Jim and back again 
to the gate, barking loudly, 
and pulling at his coat, as if 
he wanted him to come out 
into the road. 

Jim was sure that.was what 
he meant, and he went. And 
there, half-way down the steep 



little hill that led into the vil¬ 
lage/lay Daddie, looking very 
white and shaken. 


“ I’ve had a tumble, Jim,” 
lie said, “ and I can’t walk.” 

Jim ran for help, and some¬ 
one big and strong helped Dad¬ 
die up and carried him home. 

“ I don’t know what I should 
have done if you hadn’t come so 
soon,” he told Jim afterwards. * 
“It wasn’t me,” cried Jim. 

“ It was Roughie. He found 
you, and he came running‘back 
to fetch me. He almost spoke. 
He is a clever dog ! ” 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON IN LONDON WOODEN HORSES FOR SOLDIERS 


isr ,: isi 







The Ducks Find a Friend—This little girl is feeding the duck3 in a 
London park, and the birds seem to be showing a good deal of 
cupboard love, for they are following her for what she has to give 


George Washington in London—This Wooden Horsesfor Soldiers—Cavalrymen are now 
bust of George.Washington has just wooden horses that buck and rear ! These cost 
been unveiled in St. Paul’s. See page 3 and on this ground one Territorial Association 


being taught to ride on 
as much as live horses, 
declines to buy them 



Babies Look Down on London—At St. Alban’s Church, Collecting the Ostrich Eggs—It is always interesting to collect the eggs Oil for the Locomotive—Two British railway companies 

Holborn, in the heart of London, there is a erfeche where from the hen-house, but this American boy needs a very big basket, for have adapted a number of their engines to burn oil fuel, 

children can be left by their mothers who go out to work, the eggs he is collecting are ostrich eggs that weigh nearly two pounds and here we see a Great Eastern stoker pumping oil into 

From balconies the children can look down on the traffic each. One egg makes a good breakfast for half-a-dozen people the tender of his engine Just before starting. See page 3 
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A Good Pull—At the Annual Sports of the Ministry of Labour held at Richmond the other 
day a girls’ tug-of-war was a great event. This picture shows a spill during a long pull 




Carpets for London Roadways—Heavy tarred felt is being laid in the roadway of Albert Bridge, 
London, and if the scheme proves a success we may see felt carpets laid in many London streets 
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